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FOREWORD 

'THHIS  volume  appears  in  a  memorable  year. 
J.  Throughout  this  country,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Empire,  the  Centenary  of  Emanci 
pation  of  the  Slaves  in  British  Possessions  in  1833 
is  being  celebrated ;  an  event  which  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  one  which  achieved  nothing  less  than  a 
moral  revolution. 

It  so  happens  that  this  year  is  also  the 
Centenary  of  the  death  of  one  who  was  for  many 
years  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  the  protracted 
and  chequered  Parliamentary  struggle  for  emanci 
pation,  William  Wilberforce.  Within  a  few  days 
of  the  passing  of  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill, 
he  passed  away,  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  his 
death.  The  objects  of  the  celebration  are,  I  under 
stand,  two-fold.  First,  in  an  age  which  is  some 
times  termed  material,  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
noble  and  unselfish  lives  of  those  who  strove  in  a 
great  Cause,  in  defiance  of  the  forces  of  prejudice, 
vested  interests  and  misrepresentation — forces  the 
strength  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  to-day 
when  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  too  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  odious  features  of  a  long  dead 
past.  Secondly,  to  inform  the  public  mind  of  the 
fact,  of  which  it  is  astonishingly  ignorant,  that 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  by  no  means  dead, 
but  live  and  flourish  in  various  forms,  open  and 
disguised,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  so  much  so 
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6  FOREWORD 

that  a  special  permanent  Commission  of  Experts 
has  been  appointed  quite  recently  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  follow  up  the  whole  question  of  Slavery 
and  so  to  keep  public  interest  in  it  awake. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  short  popular  Life  of  William 
Wilberforce  will  prove  of  interest  and  value  at  this 
particular  time.  Its  merits  need  no  commendation 
from  me ;  its  author  is  well  known  as  the  devoted 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Abori 
gines  Protection  Society  for  very  many  years,  thus 
worthily  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Thomas 
Powell  Buxton,  to  whom  William  Wilberforce  en 
trusted  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of  the  campaign 
when  failing  health  compelled  his  own  withdrawal. 

HERBERT  WILBERFORCE. 


CHAPTER  I 

YOUTH  AND  EARLY  YEARS  IN 
PARLIAMENT  AND  SOCIETY 


name  of  William  Wilberforce  is  one  which 
-*•  must  always  be  held  in  honour  and  reverence. 
Not  only  is  it  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the 
noblest  causes  for  which  Englishmen  have  ever 
fought,  but  it  is  the  name  of  one  who  by  his  rare 
simplicity  of  character  joined  with  talents  of  a  high 
order,  by  his  absolute  singleness  of  purpose,  un 
daunted  diligence  and  perseverance,  and  faithfulness 
to  duty,  would  have  adorned  any  lot  in  life.  There 
are  probably  very  few  Englishmen  to-day  who  will 
not  admit  the  justice  of  that  great  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  our  slave  trade,  for  which  Wilberforce 
struggled  so  long  against  influential  and  determined 
opposition.  But  more  than  this,  men  who  differ 
the  most  widely  from  his  religious  views  and  his 
political  position  will  agree  in  acknowledging  the 
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high  motives  and  unselfish  zeal  which  dominated 
whole  career  in  no  common  degree.  In  the  lives 
of  most  men  there  is  much  which  the  biographer 
must  conceal  or  regret — stains  on  their  character, 
or  sides  of  their  life  which  are  either  open  to  very 
adverse  criticism,  or  are  avowedly  condemned* 
This  is  not  so  with  Wilberforce  ;  every  side  of  his 
private  and  public  character  will  bear  the  fullest 
light,  and,  while  we  are  far  from  meaning  that  he 
was  free  from  faults  and  infirmities,  the  uniform 
high  tone  of  his  life  and  conduct  seems  to  place  him 
on  a  level  beyond  the  cold  and  carping  criticism  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  in  his  very  limitations  and( 
weaknesses  he  was  consistent  with  himself.  If  this 
is  so  it  will  be  worth  while,  when  we  look  into  his 
life,  to  examine  closely  the  springs  of  his  thought 
and  action,  not  only  as  a  patriot  or  a  statesman,  but 
also  as  a  man. 

The  years  which  are  covered  by  the  life  of  Wilber 
force  are  years  of  the  most  stirring  interest  anc 
importance  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  Europe 
The  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  thai 
tremendous  portent,  the  French  Revolution,  burs! 
upon  Europe,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleor 
occupied  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
In  this  country  war  and  revolution  abroad  caused 
distress    and   sedition  at   home,    and   the   eternal 
problem  of  Ireland,  with  its  kindred  question  of 
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Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  loomed  large  in  the 
political  world  of  Pitt  and  Wilberforce.  Some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  that  England 
has  ever  seen  were  contemporaries  of  Wilberforce — 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan  and  Canning — and  the 
greatest  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend.  A  public 
life  spent  in  such  stirring  times  as  those,  when 
history  was  being  made  so  rapidly  and  so  many 
modern  problems  were  struggling  to  the  birth,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  an  interesting  life,  and  the  story  of 
Wilberforce's  career  and  work  is  one  which  may 
well  bear  re-telling. 

William  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull  on 
August  24,  1759.  His  father,  Robert  Wilberforce, 
was  a  merchant  of  position  in  the  town,  whose 
father  before  him  had  been  held  in  honour  by  his 
fellow-citizens  and  had  been  twice  Mayor  of  Hull. 
The  family  of  Wilberfoss,  as  the  name  was  originally 
spelt,  was  an  old  Yorkshire  stock  of  some  repute, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  township  of  Wilberfoss, 
near  York.  In  later  years  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  pride  to  William  Wilberforce  to  be  the  repre 
sentative,  of  Yorkshire  in  Parliament,  and  in  those 
days,  when  county  representation  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  the  largest  of  our  English 
counties  had  an  influence  correspondingly  great,  so 
that  it  used  to  be  said  by  Fox  that  the  two 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex,  when  they 
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spoke   with  united  voice,  could  decide  any  public 
question. 

Robert  Wilberforce  died  nine  years  after  his  son's 
birth,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  boy  being  sent 
to  London  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  with  whom  he 
lived  chiefly  in  his  house  at  Wimbledon.  His  first 
schooling  was  gained  in  the  Hull  Grammar  School, 
where  Joseph  Milner  was  the  headmaster,  and  Isaac 
Milner,  his  brother,  assisted  him.  This  Isaac  Milner, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  had  an  important  reli 
gious  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Wilberforce  a  few 
years  later,  as  we  shall  see,  and  became  one  of  his  inti 
mate  friends  and  correspondents.  One  reminiscence 
of  the  Hull  schooldays  is  preserved  :  so  well  did  the 
little  boy  recite  that  the  master  used  to  set  him  on 
the  table  to  read  aloud,  as  an  example  to  the  rest. 
On  removing  to  Wimbledon,  young  Wilberforce  was 
sent  to  a  school  there  of  a  low  order,  where  the 
delicate  boy  suffered  keenly  from  the  bad  food,  and 
learnt  little  or  nothing.  An  important  influence 
there  was,  however,  at  Wimbledon,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  gave  colour  to  his  early  thought  on  religion, 
and  affected  the  whole  of  his  after-life  in  no  small 
degree.  Wilberforce's  uncle  had  married  one  of 
the  Thornton  family,  and  his  aunt,  having  come 
under  the  influence  of  Whitefield's  preaching,  had 
imbibed  Methodist  principles,  which  she  instilled 
into  the  boy's  mind.  We  know  little  of  the  religious 
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principles  in  which  he  had  been  previously  brought 
up,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  were  of  a  cold, 
decorous  sort,  which  shrank  from  anything  approach 
ing  enthusiasm,  for  the  boy's  mother,  on  hearing  of 
his  aunt's  views,  was  alarmed,  and  hastened  to 
remove  her  son  from  the  dangerous  surround 
ings. 

The  coldness  and  deadness  of  eighteenth-century 
religion  in  England  is  well  known.  After  the 
momentous  religious  and  political  struggles  of  the 
previous  century,  men  seemed  to  have  settled  down 
into  indifferentism,  or  at  best  a  lifeless  latitudin- 
arianism,  on  the  great  subjects  for  which  their 
fathers  had  been  ready  to  fight  and  to  give  up 
their  all. 

When  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  initiated  the 
evangelical  revival  before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  Church  with  dislike  and 
hostility  as  fanatics,  and  the  feelings  which  induced 
Wilberforce's  family  to  look  with  horror  on  the 
possibility  of  the  child  becoming  imbued  with  these 
despised  and  inconvenient  opinions,  were  probably 
those  which  most  persons  in  a  good  social  position 
would  have  felt  and  acted  upon.  *  If  Billy  turns 
Methodist,'  said  his  grandfather  on  one  occasion, 
*  he  shall  not  have  a  sixpence  of  mine.' 

Wilberforce  therefore  was  sent  back  to  his  mother 
at  Hull,  where  every  effort  was  made  by  his  relatives 
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to  bring  him  back  to  sanity,  as  they  regarded  it. 
The  best  and  gayest  society  was  open  to  the  boy, 
whose  great  social  charm  seems  to  have  shown  itself 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  sent  to  school  once  again, 
but  his  time  there  was  largely  spent  in  idleness  and 
pleasure,  while  his  quickness  of  intellect  enabled 
him  to  assimilate  such  learning  as  was  put  before 
him  with  little  exertion.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  whilst  at  this  school,  Wilberforce  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  York  paper  on  *  The  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh.'  Though  every  attraction  that  the  best  society 
in  Hull  could  offer  was  set  before  him,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  induced  to  take  part  in  it, 
in  spite  of  his  strongly  social  gifts  and  disposition. 
This  clearly  shows  how  impressionable  the  boy's 
mind  was  to  that  religion  which  in  later  years  was 
to  mould  his  whole  character,  and  to  employ  his 
best  powers  in  so  striking  a  manner.  We  cannol 
doubt  that  some  natures  are  formed  with  a  special 
bent  towards  serious  views  of  life  and  its  responsibili 
ties  ;  they  are  receptive  of  pure  and  good  influences, 
and  they  instinctively  recoil  from  those  which  are 
bad.  Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Wilberforce — a  soil 
in  which  the  seed  of  truth  found  ready  entrance,  and 
though  it  remained  dormant  for  some  years,  it  did 
not  die,  but  eventually,  by  the  Divine  Grace, 
sprang  up  into  vigorous  life  and  bore  a  glorious 
fruitage. 
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In  due  time  he  was  sent  up  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  at  once 
found  himself  thrown  into  a  lively  and  idle  set  of 
undergraduates,  in  whose  society  he  soon  took  a 
prominent  part.  We  can  hardly  perhaps  accept 
literally  Wilberforce's  own  later  description  of  his 
contemporaries  as  a  set  of  men  '  as  licentious  as 
can  well  be  conceived,'  though  the  manners  of 
the  time  were  coarse,  and  college  discipline  very 
lax. 

Before  long  he  broke  off  from  these  surroundings 
and  associated  mainly  with  the  fellows  of  the 
college  and  others  whose  tone  was  higher.  His 
inherited  fortune  enabled  him  to  entertain  largely 
and  to  indulge  his  social  tastes,  while  his  brilliant 
mental  powers  made  it  easy  for  him  to  figure 
creditably  in  the  college  examinations,  and  he 
even  became,  as  he  tells  us,  a  good  classic.  He 
lamented  when  too  late,  like  many  young  men 
before  and  since,  the  loss  of  golden  opportunities 
through  want  of  system  and  mental  order.  The 
college  tutors,  after  their  manner,  left  him  to 
himself,  and  gave  him  no  timely  counsel ;  they 
even  deprecated  a  man  of  his  talent  troubling 
himself  to  work  hard. 

Fortunately,  while  he  was  still  a  young  man, 
Wilberforce  found  out  the  true  value  of  time, 
and  by  systematic  reading  and  study  did  what 
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he   could    to  make   up   for  the   time  wasted 
Cambridge. 

On  leaving  the  university  he  soon  entered  Pa 
liament,  and  entered  with  zest  into  the  pleasures  of 
London  life.  He  had  determined  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  his  native  town,  and  after  the  pro 
longed  polling  which  was  customary  at  the  time, 
and  a  free  expenditure  of  money  among  the  voters, 
which  was  also  necessary  to  secure  election,  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  It  speaks  much 
for  Wilberforce's  popularity  with  his  fellow-citizens 
that  he,  a  young  man  just  twenty-one,  could  thus 
overcome  the  considerable  local  and  county  in 
fluence  which  was  opposed  to  him. 

The  year  1780,  in  which  he  first  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  was  destined  to  serve  the  cause 
of  truth  and  right  for  nearly  forty-five  years,  was 
a  critical  time  in  English  history.  The  war  with 
America,  which  had  dragged  on  for  so  long  mainly 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  and  his  faithful 
Minister,  Lord  North,  who  now  continued  the 
policy  of  stubborn  resistance  against  his  better 
judgment,  was  becoming  desperate,  for  France 
and  Spain  had  combined  against  England.  The 
ministry  was  divided,  and  the  whole  country  was 
coming  to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle, 
against  which  so  many  powerful  voices  in  the  House 
had  long  been  raised  in  vain.  Wilberforce  was 
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returned  as  an  opponent  of  the  Government  and 
the  war,  but  he  at  once  took  up  the  independent 
position  which  he  ever  afterwards  maintained, 
bound  by  no  strict  party  ties.  At  the  same  general 
election,  Sheridan  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and, 
a  few  months  later,  William  Pitt  began  his  public 
life  as  member  for  Appleby. 

Wilberforce  had  known  Pitt  in  Cambridge  days, 
but  the  long  friendship  between  the  two  men  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  at  this  time,  though  Wilber 
force  showed  his  independence  by  voting  against 
his  friend,  in  favour  of  the  Government,  the  second 
time  he  spoke  in  the  House.  *  The  papers  will  have 
informed  you,'  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  this  year, 
'  how  Mr.  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Chatham,  has  distinguished  himself  ;  he  comes  out, 
as  his  father  did,  a  ready-made  orator,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  I  shall  one  day  or  other  see  him  the 
first  man  in  the  country.' 

The  young  M.P.  for  Hull  was  very  soon  plunged 
into  fashionable  society.  He  joined  a  club  called 
Goostree's,  to  which  many  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Parliament  who  afterwards  became  famous  belonged. 
He  was  an  excellent  companion,  and  his  fortune 
and  social  powers  must  again  have  brought  him  into 
many  temptations  to  extravagance  and  fast  living. 
When  we  consider  the  low  standard  of  morals  in 
fashionable  circles  at  the  time,  we  cannot  but  be 
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astonished  that  he  kept  himself  so  free  from  the 
dangers  of  his  brilliant  surroundings.     He  tried  the 
attractions  of  gaming,  but  while  he  could  himself 
afford  to  lose,  he  was  saved  from  habitual  play  by 
seeing  the  large  fortunes  which  were  lost  in  a  few 
hours  at  the  tables  by  men  who  could  ill  afford  it. 
From  the  first  Wilberforce  gave  his  time  and  energy 
to  his  parliamentary  duties.     '  Between  business  in 
the  morning,'  he  writes  in  the  letter  already  cited, 
*  and  pleasure  at  night  my  time  is  pretty  well  filled 
up.     Whatever  you  used  to  say  of  my  idleness,  one 
is,  I  assure  you,  as  much  attended  to  as  the  other.' 
He  made  a  speech  against  the  Government  in  1782 
which  won  high  praise,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
attentions  which  were  paid  him  by  Lord  Rocking- 
ham  made  people  think  that  he  would  obtain  a 
post  in  the  administration  when  Pitt  joined  Lord 
Shelburne's   Government.      Wilberforce   seems   to 
have  attached  himself  more  closely  to  their  policy, 
but  though  he  always  supported   Pitt  as  far  as  he 
conscientiously    could,    we    know,    by    subsequent 
history,  that  he  followed  him  only  so  far  as  his 
principles  allowed  him,   and,   when  necessary,  he 
withstood  his  friend  to  the  face,  however  much  pain 
it  cost  him  to  do  it.     About  this  time  the  house  of 
his  uncle    at  Wimbledon  became  his,  and  to  that 
breezy    neighbourhood    (which    was    then    chiefly 
celebrated  from  the  duels  which  used  to  be  fought 
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on  the  Common,  near  the  well-known  Windmill) 
within  easy  reach  of  Westminster,  Wilberforce,  ever 
glad  to  escape  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  town  life, 
used  to  take  down  select  parties  of  his  Parliamen 
tary  friends,  who  were  glad  enough  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  wealthy  young  member's  hospitality. 
Pitt,  especially,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Wimble 
don,  coming  down  there  for  rest  and  change  even 
in  his  host's  absence.  Here  the  grave  young 
Minister,  whose  dignity  and  awe-inspiring  manner 
were  usually  so  impressive,  was  seen  in  other  and 
lighter  moods,  and  we  hear  of  his  leading  the  way  in 
almost  boyish  frolics.  In  these  Wilberforce  would 
readily  take  part,  but  his  exuberant  spirits  and 
genial  good-humour  did  not  prevent  his  indulging 
in  serious  lines  of  thought.  In  this  strain  he  writes 
to  his  sister  :  '  If  my  moral  and  religious  principles 
be  such  as  in  these  days  are  not  very  generally  pre 
valent,  perhaps  I  owe  the  continuance  of  them  in  a 
great  measure  to  solitude  in  the  country.  ...  In 
towns  there  is  no  leisure  for  thought  or  serious  re 
flection,  and  we  are  apt  ...  to  look  only  on  those 
who  are  worse  than  ourselves,  till  we  flatter  our 
selves  into  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  modes  of  life, 
and  exalted  ideas  of  our  own  virtue.  But  in  the 
country  a  little  reading  or  reflection  presents  us  with 
a  more  complete  and  finished  model,  and  we  become 

sensible  of  our  own  imperfections.  ...  I  never  leave 

c 
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this  poor  villa  without  feeling  my  virtuous  affec 
tions  confirmed  and  strengthened  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  in  some  degree  true  if  I  were  to  add  that 
I  never  remain  long  in  London  without  their  being 
somewhat  injured  and  diminished.' 

From  these  reflections  we  see  that  the  writer  had 
not  become  so  absorbed  in  ambition  or  in  social 
pleasures  as  to  lose  sight  of  higher  things  ;  we  note 
too  that  he  refers  to  his  religious  and  moral  principles 
as  not  being  those  of  the  majority,  which  shows  that, 
although  the  marked  inward  change  which  affected 
his  whole  course  of  thought  and  life  did  not  come 
until  a  year  or  two  later,  yet  he  was  not  indifferent 
or  thoughtless  on  religious  matters,  but  had  been 
kept  in  the  gay  world  of  London  society  un 
spotted  by  its  seductions.  In  his  diary  of  this  time 
we  note  also  in  this  connexion  :  *  Sunday,  July  6, — 
Wimbledon.  Persuaded  Pitt  and  Pepper  (i.e. 
Pepper  Arden)  to  Church.'  This  entry  indicates 
the  kind  of  influence  which  he  tried  to  exert,  even  in 
early  life,  on  his  associates  ;  in  later  years  few  men 
could  have  been  more  earnestly  anxious  to  use  every 
opportunity  which  position  and  power  afforded 
him  of  influencing  others,  rich  and  poor,  great  or 
humble,  in  a  right  direction.  He  was  indeed 
'  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.' 

Pitt  and  Wilberforce  were  the  closest  of  friends  ii 
these  Wimbledon  days  :  *  Hundreds  of  times,'  saic 
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the  latter,  *  I  have  roused  Pitt  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  and  conversed  with  him  while  he  was 
dressing.  In  fact  I  was  at  this  time  the  depository 
of  his  most  confidential  thoughts.' 

Had  he  been  ambitious  of  obtaining  high  place  as 
a  statesman,  Wilberforce  thus  had  rare  opportunities 
for  satisfying  his  desires,  associated  as  he  was  with 
so  many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  influential  men 
of  the  time.  But  he  joined  a  band  of  about  forty 
members,  who  pledged  themselves  to  act  as  inde 
pendents,  and  to  accept  neither  place  nor  pension — 
a  pledge  to  which  hardly  any  of  them,  except 
Wilberforce  and  his  friend  Bankes,  adhered.  There 
is  a  graceful  picture  of  the  young  statesman  at  this 
time,  drawn  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who  knew  him  in 
his  latter  years,  and  whose  father,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  was  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
Abolition  conflict,  as  '  a  young  man  of  Pitt's  own 
age,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence,  set 
off  by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated 
of  human  voices,  and  whose  affectionate  heart, 
caressing  manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him 
the  most  delightful  of  companions — William 
Wilberforce.'  He  had  a  great  love  for  music,  and 
all  through  life  he  was  fond  of  singing.  We  hear 
of  his  vocal  powers  while  he  was  still  at  school,  and 
in  his  early  London  life  his  singing  was  so  good 
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that  the  Prince  Regent  said  he  would  come  at  any 

time  to  hear  it.  ^^-^ -* 

In  the  summer  of  1773,  Pitt  was  set  free  from 
Parliament  by  the  fall  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  determined  to  spend  some 
time  in  France  to  study  the  language.  It  was 
arranged  that  Wilberforce  should  accompany  him 
and  Eliot  (afterwards  Pitt's  brother-in-law).  The 
three  friends  spent  some  time  at  Rheims,  where 
their  presence  excited  some  comment,  English 
travellers  not  being  so  well  known  on  the  Continent 
as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  the  chief  of  police  even 
suspected  them  of  being  des  intrigants.  Much 
civility  was  however  shown  to  them  by  the  citizens 
when  their  identity  was  proved,  from  the  hospitable 
Archbishop  downwards.  '  Archbishops  in  England,* 
wrote  Wilberforce  in  one  of  his  letters  home,  *  are 
not  like  Archeveques  in  France :  these  last  are 
jolly  fellows  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  play 
at  billiards,  etc.,  like  other  people.'  Their  first 
acquaintance,  to  whom  they  had  an  introduction 
from  England,  turned  out  to  be  an  honest  grocer, 
who  could  not  do  much  to  introduce  them  to 
Rheims  society,  but  the  rencontre  amused  them, 
and  the  story  got  wind,  so  that  when  they  were 
afterwards  at  the  Court,  Marie  Antoinette  rallied 
Pitt  by  asking  after  his  friend  the  Rheims  grocer, 
of  whom  she  had  heard. 
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In  conversation  with  an  abbe",  who  was  making 
some  observations  on  English  statesmen  and 
systems,  Pitt  dropped  the  famous  remark  about 
Fox,  which  points  to  the  nature  of  his  power  over 
his  contemporaries.  The  abbe  expressed  surprise 
that  so  moral  a  country  as  England  could  submit 
to  be  governed  by  so  immoral  a  man  as  Fox.  *  You 
have  not  been  under  the  wand  of  the  magician,' 
replied  Pitt. 

On  leaving  Rheims,  the  travellers  visited  Paris, 
and  found  it  full  of  English.  True  then,  as  now, 
to  their  insular  characteristics,  our  countrymen, 
as  Wilberforce  remarked,  kept  together  in  French 
society,  and  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd  of 
notabilities  around  them.  At  Fontainebleau,  they 
found  the  Court  gaieties  in  full  swing,  and  Pitt  was 
received  with  great  courtesy  and  attention  by  the 
beautiful  queen.  The  Englishmen  were  specially 
invited  to  the  gala  festivities,  and  during  the  four 
days  of  their  stay  they  supped  each  night  with 
the  queen,  '  who,'  wrote  Wilberforce,  *  is  a  monarch 
of  most  engaging  manners  and  appearance.'  They 
were  also  presented  to  Louis  XVI,  who  is  described 
in  the  same  letter  as  *  so  strange  a  being  (of 
the  hog  kind)  that  it  is  worth  going  a  hundred 
miles  for  a  sight  of  him,  especially  a-boar  hunt 
ing.' 

Every  glimpse  that  we  can  get  of  that  gay, 
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ill-fated  court,  so  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution,  has  a  tragic  interest, 
and  the  impression  it  made  upon  Wilberforce  is 
worth  notice.  '  They  all,'  he  wrote,  '  men  and 
women,  crowded  round  Pitt  in  shoals  ;  and  he 
behaved  with  great  spirit,  though  he  was  some 
times  a  little  bored  when  they  talked  to  him  about 
the  Parliamentary  reform.  They  are  certainly,  we 
have  every  reason  to  say,  a  most  obliging  people  ; 
and  we  have  all  returned  from  Fontainebleau 
charmed  with  OUT  reception.' 

The  French  visit  was  cut  short  by  Pitt  being 
summoned  back  to  London,  but  the  tour  was  a 
success,  and  Wilberforce  must  often  have  looked 
back  to  it  with  interest,  when  in  a  few  years  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  ruin  of  that  brilliant 
court.  He  owned  that  it  was  not  to  see  sights 
that  they  went  abroad,  but  to  study  the  people, 
and  their  levity  and  gaiety  of  heart  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  It  was  on  this 
visit  that  he  first  met  La  Fayette,  whom  he  liked, 
and  whose  strange  democratic  attitude  attracted 
his  attention.  Many  years  after,  in  1796,  when 
La  Fayette  was  in  a  German  prison,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  British  Parliament  to  exert  in 
fluence  with  the  Austrian  Government  on  his 
behalf.  Many  members  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
proposal,  and  Wilberforce  felt  it  his  duty  to  shoi 
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his  hatred  of  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  national 
vindictiveness  by  supporting  it.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  a  strong  personal  disinclination  to  face  the 
ridicule  of  a  House  which  he  felt  was  against  him, 
he  made  his  speech,  which  met  with  the  derision 
he  expected.  He  was  rewarded,  however,  by 
hearing  afterwards  of  the  gratitude  which  La 
Fayette  felt  to  him  for  his  intervention,  which  was 
not  due  to  any  sympathy  with  the  Revolution 
principles  (for  he  most  strongly  repudiated  them), 
but  to  feelings  of  genuine  humanity  and  benevo 
lence. 

Foreign  travel  was  not  so  easy  and  comfortable 
in  1783  as  it  is  now,  and  the  wonder  is  that  our 
forefathers  travelled  as  much  as  they  did,  in  those 
days  of  stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  and  sailing 
ships.  '  We  have  with  some  difficulty  escaped 
with  our  lives,'  wrote  Wilberforce  on  reaching  home, 
*  from  the  complicated  miseries  of  incessant  travel 
ling  from  Paris,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
to  you,  who  "know  what  it  is  to  spend  four-and- 
twenty  hours  together  in  a  carriage  and  are  no 
strangers  to  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness.  I  assure 
you  it  was  with  no  small  joy,  after  all  my  perils 
by  land  and  water,  that  I  found  myself  at  my 
lodgings  in  Little  Conduit  Street.' 

The  time  of  their  return  to  England  was  a  time 
of  ferment  in  the  world  of  politics.  The  Govern- 
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ment  of  Lord  Shelburne  had  been  replaced,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  country,  by  a  coalition 
between  Lord  North,  the  submissive  Minister  of 
the  king,  and  leader  of  the  party  known  as 
the  '  King's  Friends/  and  Fox,  his  violent  Whig 
opponent. 

Wilberforce  described  this  strange  union  as 
*  partaking  of  the  vices  of  both  its  parents  ;  the  cor 
ruption  of  the  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other,* 
and  the  king  tried  every  means  of  averting  such  a 
Government,  which  he  stigmatized  as  the  most 
unprincipled  coalition  the  annals  of  this  or  any 
other  nation  can  equal,'  but  at  length  had  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  For  a  time  all  went 
smoothly,  and  the  Ministry  seemed  powerful  and 
popular,  but  the  king  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  defeat  Fox's  India  Bill  in  the  Lords,  who, 
after  the  circulation  of  the  king's  message,  that 
he  would  consider  any  peer  who  voted  for  the  Bill 
as  his  enemy,  threw  out  the  Bill  and  wrecked  the 
Government.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  undertook  to  form  a  Govern 
ment. 

From  the  fame  which  now  attaches  to  the 
great  statesman's  name,  we  can  perhaps  hardly 
realize  the  immense  courage  which  it  must  have 
needed  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  to  face  so 
difficult  a  task.  Wilberforce,  who  knew  his  friend's 
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power  and  pluck,  prophesied,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
great  future  for  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
fear  that  he  was  not  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 
But  the  retiring  Government  thought  Pitt's  position 
hopeless,  and  expected  soon  to  be  back  in  power. 
This  was  indeed  the  general  opinion.  Against  him 
were  not  only  the  powerful  Whig  aristocracy,  and 
those  shining  lights  of  the  Commons,  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan,  but  the  Tory,  Lord  North  ;  against 
him  too  was  the  fact  that  he  had  come  into  power 
by  an  unconstitutional  stretch  of  royal  interference. 
His  Government  was  weak  in  ability,  and  he  had 
to  face  the  House  of  Commons  alone,  for  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  peers. 

*  They  have  lost  all  character,'  wrote  Sir  G.  Elliot 
of  the  Ministers,  and  are  considered  as  a  set  of 
children  playing  at  Ministers,  and  must  be  sent  back 
to  school,  and  in  a  few  days  all  will  have  returned 
to  its  former  course.' 

In  this  crisis  Wilberforce  was  Pitt's  constant 
associate  and  adviser,  and  the  weight  which  was 
attached  to  his  support  is  clear  from  the  remark 
in  the  Opposition  press  that  Pitt  must  fail,  'in 
spite  of  the  assistance  he  receives  from  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce.'  His  diary  at  this  time  is  full 
of  references  to  the  crisis,  and  shows  that  he  con 
stantly  attended  the  House,  and  spoke  several 
times,  besides  having  frequent  interviews  and 
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conferences  with  Pitt  and  his  followers.  In  the 
three  months  which  elapsed  before  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  Pitt  grew  more  and  more  popular 
with  the  country,  and  the  Opposition  more  and 
more  discredited.  Fox's  strong  language  against 
the  Crown  alarmed  moderate  men,  and  the  coalition 
had  scandalized  men  of  both  sides.  Pitt  stood  on 
the  one  hand  as  champion  of  the  king  against 
insulting  attacks,  and  on  the  other  as  representative 
of  the  noble  cause  of  Parliamentary  and  economical 
reform,  so  that  a  great  wave  of  popular  feeling 
began  to  rise  in  favour  of  the  young  Minister. 
*  I  can  well  remember,'  said  Wilberforce  in  later 
days,  '  how  anxiously  we  watched  the  events  of 
each  succeeding  day,  counting  every  vote,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  Pitt  might  make  a  successful 
stand  against  the  coalition.'  At  length,  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Ministers  appealed  to  the 
country. 

Wilberforce's  hopes  now  turned  eagerly  to  his 
native  county,  which  had  not  yet  declared  itself. 
The  great  nobles  had  hitherto  ruled  with  almost 
unquestionable  power  in  Yorkshire,  and  they  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  gain  the  county  for  the 
side  of  the  coalition.  The  Yorkshire  Association, 
which  represented  the  middle  classes,  was  for  Pitt, 
and  Wilberforce  went  down  to  Yorkshire,  deter 
mined  to  do  all  he  could  to  rouse  the  county, 
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though  with  considerable  apprehension  of  the 
result. 

A  county  meeting  was  called,  at  which  both 
sides  spoke,  and  a  great  body  of  freeholders  assem 
bled.  The  member  for  Hull  spoke  with  so  much 
grace  and  fascinating  power  that  the  hearers  were 
entranced.  His  friend  Arden  wrote  to  him  after 
wards — '  Danby  tells  me  that  you  spoke  like  an 
angel.  That,  indeed,  I  hear  from  many  others.' 

Previous  speakers  had  found  difficulty  in  speaking 
to  so  vast  a  crowd,  against  a  high  wind,  but  Wilber- 
force  managed  his  voice  with  perfect  ease,  though 
his  slight,  delicate  figure  looked  as  if  it  would  be 
blown  away.  Boswell  wrote  that  when  he  appeared 
on  the  hustings — '  I  saw  what  seemed  a  mere 
shrimp  mount  upon  the  table  ;  but,  as  I  listened, 
he  grew  and  grew,  until  the  shrimp  became  a 
whale.' 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  shown  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  and  Wilberforce  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  great  success.  More 
than  this,  his  speech  had  such  an  effect  that  the 
Yorkshiremen  who  heard  him  proposed  that  he 
should  stand  as  their  county  representative.  This 
was  the  great  ambition  which  had  begun  to  animate 
Wilberforce,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following 
memoranda  afterwards  written  by  him :  *  I  had 
formed  within  my  own  heart  the  project  of  standing 
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for  the  county.  To  any  one  besides  myself  I  was 
aware  that  it  must  appear  so  mad  a  scheme  that 
I  never  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  of  my 
political  connexions.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bold 
idea,  but  I  was  then  very  ambitious.  However, 
entertaining  it,  I  carefully  prepared  myself  for  the 
public  debate,  which  was  soon  to  follow  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  county  ;  and  both  at  the  public  meeting 
and  in  the  subsequent  discussions,  it  was  this  idea 
which  regulated  the  line,  as  well  as  animated  the 
spirit  of  my  exertions.  All  circumstances,  indeed, 
considered  .  .  .  my  mercantile  origin,  my  want 
of  connexion  or  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  of  Yorkshire.  .  .  my  being 
elected  for  that  great  county  appears  to  me,  upon 
the  retrospect,  so  utterly  improbable,  that  I  cannot 
but  ascribe  it  to  a  providential  intimation  that 
the  idea  of  my  attaining  that  high  honour  suggested 
itself  to  my  imagination,  and,  in  fact,  fixed  itself 
within  my  mind.' 

In  another  place  he  noted,  as  a  cause  for  thank 
fulness,  *  my  being  raised  to  my  present  situation 
(i.e.  of  M.P.  for  Yorkshire)  just  before  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  truth,  and  one  year  and  a  half 
before  I  in  any  degree  experienced  its  power. 
This,  humanly  speaking,  would  not  have  taken 
place  afterwards.'  It  was  decided  that  he  should 
put  up  as  a  candidate  both  for  his  old  constituency 
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of  Hull  and  for  the  county.  In  both  he  was 
successful.  During  the  contest  for  the  county,  his 
energy  and  eloquence  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
courage,  in  standing  against  the  powerful  aristo 
cratic  interest,  which  had  hitherto  regarded  York 
shire  as  its  own  preserve.  Pitt  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
letter  to  Wilberforce,  declaring  that  he  could  never 
enough  congratulate  him  on  such  glorious  success, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Government  in  Yorkshire 
undoubtedly  encouraged  other  constituencies,  so 
that  Pitt  found  himself  able  to  face  the  new 
session  with  a  large  majority  in  Parliament. 

It  is  significant,  with  regard  to  Wilberforce's 
personal  position,  that  in  this  Parliament  of  1784 
the  old  hard  and  fast  lines  of  Whig  and  Tory 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  effaced,  and  the 
triumph  was  not  one  of  party.  Pitt  had  on  his 
side  the  Tory  classes  and  the  king's  friends  ;  the 
opponents  of  the  American  war  ;  the  great  body  of 
Nonconformists,  and  those  who  desired  reform. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Wilberforce  ;  and 
nothing  could  have  pleased  him  more,  or  have  been 
of  better  augury  for  his  future  career,  than  that 
he,  who  never  sought  to  serve  the  interest  of  a 
class  or  a  party,  but  who  looked  (if  we  may  adapt 
the  famous  words  of  Wesley)  on  the  whole  world 
as  his  constituency,  should  have  been  returned  by 
men  of  widely  differing  shades  of  opinion  as  the 
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independent  representative  of  the  largest  English 
county. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  his  triumph, 
1784,  Wilberforce  started  on  a  Continental  tour 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  and,  being  in  want  of 
another  companion,  he  proposed  that  Isaac  Milner, 
the  friend  of  his  early  Hull  school  days,  should 
accompany  them.  The  circumstance  of  this  com 
panionship  impressed  Wilberforce  in  later  years  as 
being  so  unexpected,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
special  mark  of  the  Divine  interposition  in  his  life. 
Milner  came  of  a  Hull  family,  of  quite  humble 
origin,  but  he,  with  his  brother  Joseph,  had  raised 
himself  by  his  ability  and  hard  work  to  a  high 
position  in  his  university  of  Cambridge.  There 
Wilberforce  had  known  him,  and  he  now  thought 
of  him  as  a  suitable  travelling-companion  from 
previous  experience  of  his  cheerfulness  and  powers 
of  social  entertainment.  But  *  had  I  known,'  he 
writes,  '  what  his  religious  opinions  were,  it  would 
have  decided  me  against  making  the  offer  ;  so  true 
is  it  that  a  gracious  hand  leads  us  in  ways  that  we 
know  not,  and  blesses  us  not  only  without, 
but  even  against  our  own  plans  and  inclina 
tions.'  Milner  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
decidedly  rough  exterior,  and  spoke  English  in  a 
broad  Yorkshire  dialect.  His  appearance,  in  the 
ample  clerical  wig  of  the  day,  struck  the  French 
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natives  with  surprise,  and  his  homely  manners 
were  a  source  of  amusement  to  his  companions. 
The  travellers  made  their  way  to  the  south  of 
France,  where,  at  Nice,  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  an  aristocratic  and  fashionable 
set  of  English  people,  who  were  spending  the 
winter  by  the  Mediterranean.  Constant  parties  and 
entertainments  took  place,  just  as  they  do  to-day 
on  the  Riviera,  and  there  was  much  gambling. 

Milner  was  not  strait-laced,  and  he  joined  in  the 
gaiety  of  the  place,  in  Sunday  parties,  etc.,  without 
compunction.  Wilberforce  was  surprised,  however, 
at  some  of  his  opinions  on  religion,  and  when  he 
passed  some  jesting  criticism  on  the  extravagances 
of  Methodism,  Milner  replied  that  though  he  was 
no  match  for  him  in  raillery,  he  would  gladly  enter 
on  a  serious  discussion  of  such  subjects.  These 
discussions  were  continued  during  this  tour  and  a 
subsequent  one,  and  Wilberforce  describes  the 
impressions  thus  gained  on  his  mind  in  the 
following  notes  of  the  time :  *  The  recollections 
which  I  had  of  what  I  had  heard  and  seen  when 
I  lived  under  my  uncle's  roof  had  left  in  my  mind 
a  prejudice  against  their  kind  of  religion  as  enthu 
siastic  and  carrying  matters  to  excess  ;  and  it  was 
with  no  small  surprise  I  found  on  conversing  with 
my  friend  on  the  subject  of  religion,  that  his 
principles  and  views  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
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clergymen  who  were  called  Methodistical ;  this  led 
to  renewed  discussions,  and  Milner  (never  back 
ward  in  avowing  his  opinions,  or  entering  into 
religious  conversation)  justified  his  principles  by 
referring  to  the  Word  of  God.  This  led  to  our 
reading  the  Scriptures  together,  and  by  degrees 
I  imbibed  his  sentiments  ;  though  I  must  confess 
with  shame  that  they  long  remained  merely  as 
opinions  assented  to  by  my  understanding,  but 
not  influencing  my  heart.  At  length,  however, 
I  began  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  weighty 
truths,  which  were  more  or  less  the  continual 
subjects  of  our  conversation.' 

On  returning  to  his  Parliamentary  duties  in  the 
opening  of  1785,  he  found  himself  once  again  in  the 
whirl  of  London  society.  He  supported  Pitt  in  his 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  a  Reform  measure, 
hoping  that  the  evils  of  party  might  be  thereby 
moderated,  and  made  several  speeches.  While  the 
session  lasted,  his  time  was  taken  up  with  a  round 
of  entertainments — balls,  concerts  and  operas — 
but  in  the  summer  he  again  started  for  the  Continent 
with  Isaac  Milner,  when  the  course  of  religious 
reading  and  discussion  was  resumed  which  was  so 
soon  to  bear  fruit  in  altering  the  whole  disposition 
of  Wilberforce's  life.  Milner  recommended  Dr. 
Doddridge's  book  on  The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion,  which  the  travellers  read  together,  besides 
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carefully  studying  the  Greek  Testament.  Before 
the  friends  returned  to  England,  Wilberforce  had 
experienced  such  an  inward  change  that  he  became 
as  another  man. 


CHAPTER  II 
RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 

HAVING  followed  the  life  of  William  Wilberforce 
thus  far,  it  will  be  well  to  pause  and  ask  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  change  in  his  views  on  which 
he  himself  laid  so  much  stress,  and  which  on  his 
own  admission  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  whole  of 
his  after-life.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  him  to  be  a 
man  of  high  principles,  conscientious,  energetic  and 
thorough.  Though  mixing  in  the  gay  world  of 
London  society  with  zest  and  vigour,  exposed  to 
the  temptations  which  come  from  large  means  and 
an  eminently  sociable  temperament,  he  never  yielded 
to  idleness  and  dissipation.  The  manners  of  his 
time  were  coarse,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  and 
morals  much  lower  than  in  the  present  day,  yet  not 
a  taint  or  breath  of  scandal  ever  attached  to  his 
name.  Gambling  was  fashionable  in  the  clubs  and 
in  general  society,  and  men  like  Fox  used  to  spend 
whole  nights  and  days  at  the  tables,  losing  or  gaining 
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enormous  sums  at  a  sitting  ;  but,  like  Pitt,  Wilber- 
force  soon  broke  off  from  a  habit  which  he  saw  to  be 
dangerous.  Even  Pitt  was  accused  of  an  excessive 
fondness  for  port  wine,  but  we  hear  of  no  such 
weakness  in  Wilberforce. 

His  eloquence  and  industry  gave  him  every 
prospect  of  a  great  career  in  Parliament,  where  his 
courage  in  contesting  the  great  county  of  Yorkshire, 
winning  the  fight  against  tremendous  odds,  had 
made  him  an  assured  position.  His  refined  and 
scholarly  mind  and  his  literary  tastes  gave  him  the 
entree  into  cultivated  society,  and  he  had  the 
acquaintance  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  day  who 
were  worth  knowing.  All  this  might  have  made  him 
a  great  man,  and,  had  he  chosen,  place  and  power 
and  rank  would  have  been  open  to  him  ;  but  the 
William  Wilberforce  whom  we  know — the  eloquent 
champion  of  the  slaves  and  of  the  oppressed  every 
where,  the  servant  of  every  righteous  cause,  the 
generous  philanthropist  and  friend,  the  earnest 
humble-minded,  whole-hearted  Christian — would 
never  have  been,  had  he  not  heard  and  been  obedient 
to  the  Divine  call  which  now  came  to  him. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  turning-point  in  Wilber- 
force's  life  as  a  change  of  opinions,  but  it  was  indeed 
very  much  more  than  this :  it  was  an  awakening 
of  the  whole  man  to  the  possibilities  within  him, 
to  the  Divine  purpose  in  his  life,  hitherto  unrealized, 
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and  to  the  high  calling  to  give  up  self  with  its  low 
aims  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  men. 

Such  a  calling,  whatever  name  we  give  to  it, 
must  come  to  all  men  who  are  in  earnest,  and  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  great  work  to  do,  though  it 
may  come  in  very  different  forms.  In  the  time  of 
Wilberforce  it  was  likely  to  come  to  a  sensitive, 
impressionable  nature  like  his,  from  the  side  of 
what  was  then  known  as  Methodism.  The  religion 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  cold  and  lifeless  thing.  The 
Church  of  England  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  clergy 
were,  speaking  generally,  of  a  selfish,  unspiritual 
type,  who  performed  their  official  duties,  but  knew 
little  of  earnestness  or  fervour. 

The  evangelical  revival  begun  by  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitefield  at  first  met  with  little  encourage 
ment  from  the  higher  classes  of  society,  or  from  the 
official  representatives  of  religion,  but,  as  time  went 
on,  the  result  of  the  movement  was  seen  in  the 
improved  moral  state  of  the  community.  The  new 
teachers  were  often  narrow  and  ill-educated,  but 
their  spirit  was  one  of  true  fervour  and  devotion, 
and  their  passionate  enthusiasm  gradually  won  its 
way,  influencing  all  classes  of  society. 

Warm-hearted  earnestness  and  benevolent  energy 
were  not  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  characteristics 
of  many  most  widely  differing  sections  of  the  re- 
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ligious  world  ;  they  were  the  essential  mark  of  the 
often-despised  Methodists.  It  was  natural,  there 
fore,  that  when  Wilberforce  was  brought  to  serious 
study  and  thought  on  the  subject  of  religion  he 
should  be  drawn  to  those  views  with  which  his  aunt 
had  sought  to  imbue  him  in  his  boyhood,  against 
which  he  had  hitherto  felt  so  much  prejudice  J 
and  that  amongst  the  men  to  whom  he  should  go 
for  guidance  and  counsel  were  the  evangelical 
preacher  John  Newton  and  his  connexion,  John 
Thornton. 

His  experience  of  a  spiritual  change,  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1785,  may  best  be  described  in  his 
own  words — 

*  Often  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  this 
world  could  bestow,  my  conscience  told  me  that 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  I  was  not  a  Christian. 
I  laughed,  I  sang,  I  was  apparently  gay  and  happy, 
but  the  thought  would  steal  across  me,  "  What 
madness  is  all  this,  to  continue  easy  in  a  state  in 
which  a  sudden  call  out  of  the  world  would  consign 
me  to  everlasting  misery,  and  that,  when  eternal 
happiness  is  within  my  grasp."  ...  As  soon 
as  I  reflected  seriously  upon  these  subjects,  the  deep 
guilt  and  black  ingratitude  of  my  past  life  forced 
itself  upon  me  in  the  strongest  colours.  I  con 
demned  myself  for  having  wasted  my  precious  time 
and  opportunities  and  talents ;  and  for  several 
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months  I  continued  to  feel  the  deepest  convictions 
of  my  own  sinfulness,  rendered  only  the  more 
intense  by  the  unspeakable  mercies  of  our  God  and 
Saviour  declared  to  us  in  the  offers  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  These,  however,  by  degrees  produced 
in  me  something  of  a  settled  peace  of  conscience. 
I  devoted  myself,  for  whatever  might  be  the  term 
of  my  future  life,  to  the  service  of  my  God  and 
Saviour,  and,  with  many  infirmities  and  deficiencies, 
through  His  help  I  continue  until  this  day.' 

He  began  at  this  time  to  keep  a  journal,  in  which 
he  recorded  his  inner  feelings  and  experiences,  a 
practice  which  he  kept  up  during  his  life.  He  thus 
kept  a  careful  watch  over  himself,  though  perhaps 
the  habit  of  constant  introspection  is  apt  to  become 
unhealthy,  and  to  lead  to  distorted  views  of  things 
when  carried  to  excess.  Still  such  entries  clearly 
show  the  conscientiousness  and  humility  of  the 
writer.  Here  is  one  such  memorandum :  *  Read 
the  Bible  too  ramblingly  for  an  hour  .  .  .  meditated 
twenty  minutes — hope  I  was  more  attentive  at 
church  than  usual,  but  serious  thoughts  vanished 
the  moment  I  went  out  of  it,  and  very  insensible 
and  cold  in  the  evening  service — some  very  strong 
feelings  when  I  went  to  bed  ;  God  turn  them  to 
account,  and  in  any  way  bring  me  to* Himself.  .  .  . 
I  must  awake  to  my  dangerous  state,  and  never  be 
at  rest  till  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God.  My 
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heart  is  so  hard,  my  blindness  so  great,  that  I  cannot 
get  a  due  hatred  of  sin,  though  I  see  I  am  all  corrupt, 
and  blinded  to  the  perception  of  spiritual  things.' 

For  some  weeks  his  journal  was  full  of  such 
anxious  self-communings  as  these,  but  at  length 
his  mind  grew  calmer,  and  his  faith  more  assured. 
This  habit  of  what  may  be  called  self-dissection, 
morbid  as  its  tendency  is,  was  one  into  which  a 
highly-strung,  nervous  temperament  like  that  of 
Wilberforce  might  have  been  expected  to  fall,  and 
it  is  a  mark  of  the  real  inwardness  of  the  change 
which  had  come  over  him.  It  was  no  passing 
impression  which  affected  him  for  a  time,  but  it 
was  the  glory  of  a  new  light,  shining  on  his  soul, 
which  at  first  blinded  him  with  its  intensity.  Sin— ^ 
Duty — God — all  these  appeared  to  him  with  a  new 
meaning,  and  his  higher  self  awoke  to  a  new  life,  a 
life  which  by  the  Divine  grace  was  to  be  rich  in  self- 
forgetfulness  and  the  unwearied  service  of  men. ' 

After  much  hesitation  Wilberforce  had  resolved 
to  consult  John  Newton,  then  rector  of  a  City 
church,  whom  he  had  often  heard  preach  in  his 
boyhood,  and  who  was,  as  he  says,  his  only  religious 
acquaintance.  The  odium  which  then  attached  to 
evangelical  opinions  in  religion  is  seen  from  the 
urgency  with  which  Wilberforce,  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Newton,  begged  for  secrecy  in 
their  interview.  *  I  am  sure,'  he  wrote,  '  you  will 
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hold  yourself  bound  to  let  no  one  living  know  of 
this  application,  or  of  my  visit,  till  I  release  you  from 
the  obligation.*  Newton  received  him  with  much 
kindness  and  affection,  and  gave  him  much  help 
and  advice  at  this  and  subsequent  interviews. 

He  attended  his  preaching,  and  that  of  another 
well-known  evangelical  clergyman,  Romaine  (there 
were,  at  the  time,  only  three  parochial  clergy  in 
London  who  held  the  unfashionable  Methodistical 
doctrines),  and  removed  after  a  time  to  the  Adelphi, 
to  be  near  the  church  of  the  latter.  Newton  gave 
him  sound  counsel  as  to  his  not  giving  up  public 
life,  and  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  resolution  which  Wilberforce  then  took, 
not  to  quit  the  field  of  Parliamentary  and  social 
life,  but  to  seek  to  do  his  part  in  the  sphere  for  which 
he  was  so  eminently  fitted. 

Meanwhile,  news  of  his  changed  views  had  reached 
his  family  and  friends.  He  thus  described  what 
took  place  :  *  Strange  reports  were  now  raised  about 
me.  I  was  said  to  be  out  of  my  mind,  and  melan 
choly  mad.  These  reports  were  conveyed  to  my 
mother  and  to  my  relations  in  Yorkshire,  and  for 
some  time  made  them  very  uneasy ;  but  on  my 
going  down  to  visit  them,  which  I  soon  did,  I  took 
particular  pains  to  be  cheerful  and  pleasant  and 
kind  in  the  society  of  my  friends.  My  natural 
disposition  was  irritable,  and  it  had  often  cost  them 
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much  pain.  They  were  exceedingly  struck  by  my 
altered  deportment — they  found  me  so  much  more 
kind  and  patient — so  much  more  forbearing  and 
considerate  than  formerly,  that  one  of  them  re 
marked,  if  such  were  the  effects  of  becoming 
"  melancholy  mad,"  it  would  be  well  if  many  of  our 
acquaintance  would  take  the  infection.' 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  tries  to  explain  his 
position  :  *  It  is  not,  believe  me,  to  my  own  imagina 
tion,  or  to  any  system  formed  in  my  closet,  that  I 
look  for  my  principles  ;  it  is  to  the  very  source  to 
which  you  refer  me,  the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  All  that 
I  contend  for  is  that  we  should  really  make  this 
book  the  criterion  of  our  opinions  and  actions.  .  .  . 
Some  men  are  thrown  into  public,  some  have  their 
lot  in  private  life.  .  .  .  What  I  have  said  will, 
I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  remove  any  apprehensions 
that  I  mean  to  shut  myself  up  either  in  my  closet 
in  town,  or  in  my  hermitage  in  the  country.  No, 
my  dear  mother,  in  my  circumstances  this  would 
merit  no  better  name  than  desertion  ;  and  if  I  were 
thus  to  fly  from  the  post  where  Providence  has 
placed  me,  I  know  not  how  I  could  look  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  my  retirement,  and  without 
this  heavenly  assistance,  either  in  the  world  or  in 
solitude,  our  own  endeavours  will  be  equally 
ineffectual.' 

In  this  spirit  he  felt  bound  to  let  his  associates 
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in  public  life  know  of  the  new  principles  which 
would  guide  him  in  the  performance  of  public 
duties.  Pitt  he  had  at  the  first  communicated 
with ;  the  Minister  could  not  understand  his 
difficulty,  and  thought  he  must  be  ill  and  depressed, 
but  assured  him  nothing  should  interrupt  their 
friendship.  He  tried  in  vain  to  reason  Wilberforce 
out  of  his  new  convictions,  for,  as  the  latter  pithily 
and  truly  said  afterwards,  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
politics  as  to  have  no  time  to  give  to  religious 
questions. 

Wilberforce,  then,  in  accordance  with  his  deter 
mination,  returned  to  his  place  in  Parliament  and 
in  society.  He  made  little  outward  change  in  his 
habits  ;  his  eloquence  and  industry  were  still  for 
the  most  part  at  the  service  of  Pitt's  Government, 
though  he  had  clearly  told  him  he  could  only  follow 
him  so  far  as  his  principles  would  allow.  His 
vivacious  spirit,  easy  conversation  and  polished 
wit  were  still  the  charm  of  the  circles  in  which  he 
moved,  and  he  was  all  his  life  surrounded  by  friends 
and  acquaintances,  whom  he  drew,  as  one  of  them 
said,  like  a  tail  after  him.  In  after  years,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  '  amusable  ' 
man  he  ever  met.  *  Instead  of  having  to  think 
what  subjects  will  interest  him,  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  hit  on  one  that  does  not.  I  never 
saw  any  one  who  touched  life  at  so  many  points ; 
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and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who  is 
supposed   to  live   absorbed  in  the   contemplation 
of  a  future  state.'     Happy  was  it  for  his  contem-" 
poraries  and  for  posterity  that  he  did  not  retire  into 
ascetic  solitude,  but  that  he  devoted  his  rare  gifts 
to  his  friends,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world, 
and  showed  by  his  example  how  a  Christian  may 
leaven  society,   and   influence  the  whole   tone   of. 
legislation  and  public  life. 

During  his  life  the  humility  and  self -distrust, 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  first  religious 
convictions,  remained  unimpaired.  He  was  ever 
anxious  in  his  endeavour  after  self -improvement, 
and  it  was  his  habit  at  one  time  to  keep  an  account 
of  his  time  that  as  little  as  possible  might  be  wasted. 

•He  was  given  to  regular  self-examination,  and  when 
he  met  with  the  approval  and  plaudits  of  the  world, 
these  only  led  him  to  more  careful  searching  of  his 
motives  and  conduct,  in  case  they  should  not  be 
such  as  to  merit  praise.  He  was  accustomed  to  con 
sider  carefully  how  best  he  could  give  an  elevating 
turn  to  general  conversation,  and  used  to  prepare 
himself  in  the  topics  beforehand  to  suit  the  company 
in  which  he  was  to  be.  This  was  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  a  lack  of  conversational  power,  but  from 

/•  a  desire  to  use  that  power  to  real  advantage.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult,  nothing  requires  greater  tact,  than 
to  turn  conversation  into  a  higher  channel  without 
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appearing  to  force  it,  and  so  irritate  the  listener 
instead  of  benefiting  him.  He  was  also  a  good 
listener,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  information 
out  of  those  who  were  talking  to  him.  Often  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  behaviour  in  company, 
and  we  find  such  entries  in  his  diary  as  the  follow 
ing  :  *  How  little  courage  have  I  in  professing 
the  Gospel  of  Christ !  How  little  do  I  embrace 
opportunities  of  serving  the  spiritual  interests  of  my 
friends  !  How  much  insincerity  am  I  led  into  ! 
How  much  acquiescence  in  unchristian  senti 
ments  ! ' 

Or,  again :  '  When  I  go  into  company  or  while 
I  resolve  as  pleasing  to  God,  I  am  apt  to  forget 
Him ;  my  seriousness  flies  away,  the  temptations 
of  the  moment  to  vanity  and  volatility  get  the 
better  of  me.' 

This  indeed  was  one  reason  which  induced  him 
to  publish  his  book  on  Practical  Christianity,  that 
all  whom  he  met  might  know  what  his  real  beliefs 
were. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  in  studying  the  life 
of  Wilberforce,  by  observing  how  much  value  he 
attached  to  constant  prayer,  devotion  and  medita 
tion.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  press  of  public  duties  and  engagements,  living, 
during  the  Parliamentary  session,  continually  in 
public,  with  momentous  interests  of  all  sorts  occupy- 
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ing  his  thoughts  and  attention,  who  always  set  aside 
regular  times  for  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible. 
This  careful  Bible  study,  which  no  business  was 
allowed  to  interrupt,  gave  him  an  unusual  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  and  he  dreaded  being  distracted  from 
strictly  religious  exercises  even  by  the  most  rational 
society  and  the  most  innocent  literary  pursuits. 

He  also  desired  to  practise  such  bodily  discipline 
and  abstinence  from  luxury  in  food  as  might 
strengthen  his  spiritual  faculties  ;  but  his  health  was 
so  delicate  that  fasting  was  impossible  to  him, 
and  he  plainly  recognized  this  fact. 

His  humility  led  him  to  abhor  anything  that 
approached  flattery ;  '  I  had  rather  he  had  spit 
in  my  face,'  was  his  remark  one  day,  when  addressed 
with  servility  by  one  who  desired  to  curry  favour 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  welcomed  rebuke 
and  criticism,  even  though  it  was  undeserved,  if  it 
was  offered  in  an  honest  spirit.  This  striking  mark 
of  a  great  mind  was  not  affected  by  the  possession 
of  influence  and  power,  for  he  maintained  the  same 
unassuming  demeanour  and  freedom  from  arrogance 
with  all  classes  of  people.  He  acquired  a  command 
over  himself  which  prevented  him  from  showing 
irritation  or  temper  in  the  most  trying  circum 
stances  ;  and  this  was  not,  he  used  to  say,  natural 
to  him,  but  was  one  of  the  first  victories  which  he 
achieved  over  himself,  after  the  great  religious 
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change  which  he  experienced.  He  was  gentle  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  singularly 
free  from  rancour  or  bitterness  towards  those  from 
whom  he  differed  most  markedly.  His  disposition 
and  influence  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  sunny, 
and  this  cheerfulness  was  not  merely  due  to  easy 
and  prosperous  circumstances,  for  he  retained  them 
in  later  days  when  he  had  lost  both  youth  and 
fortune.  This  was  noticed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  for, , 
in  writing  to  his  sister  in  1833,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Wilberforce,  he  says :  '  Wilberforce  kept  his 
faculties  and  (except  when  he  was  actually  in  fits) 
his  spirits  to  the  very  last.  He  was  cheerful  and 
full  of  anecdote  only  last  Saturday.  He  owned 
that  he  enjoyed  life  much,  and  that  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  live  longer.  Strange  in  a  man  who  had, 
I  should  have  said,  so  little  to  attach  him  to  this 
world,  and  so  firm  a  belief  in  another ;  in  a  man 
with  an  impaired  fortune,  a  weak  spine,  and  a  worn- 
out  stomach  ! '  The  writer  could  perhaps  hardly 
appreciate  or  understand  the  secret  of  such  inward 
detachment  from  outwardly  adverse  circumstances. 
In  speaking  of  Wilberforce's  religious  life,  we 
may  advert  to  his  ecclesiastical  opinions.  He  was 
a  decided  Churchman  and  Protestant,  and  though 
his  genial  spirit  kept  him  from  bigotry  and  intoler 
ance,  yet  his  natural  conservatism,  intensified  as 
it  was  by  the  influence  which  the  French  Revolution 
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had  upon  this  country  in  inducing  a  morbid  fear 
of  principles  at  all  democratic,  inclined  him  to  be 
wary  of  Dissenters  and  their  influence.  In  addition 
to  this  he  was  somewhat  nervously  anxious  of  giving 
offence  to  his  clerical  and  other  friends  whose  views 
were  strongly  ecclesiastical.  He  disclaims  the  name 
of  Methodist,  expressly  remarking  in  his  journal 
of  1797,  as  cause  for  thankfulness,  his  removal  from 
his  uncle's  house  in  boyhood,  as  otherwise  he  might 
probably  have  become  '  a  bigoted  despised  Metho 
dist.' 

This,  however,  refers  to  the  exclusion  from  public 
life  and  usefulness  which  his  holding  such  opinions 
would  have  entailed.  He  was  often  taunted  with 
being  a  Methodist,  but  this  was  a  wide  term  of 
reproach,  having  little  or  no  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
opinions.  Thus  a  friend,  writing  to  him  in  1816, 
says  :  '  Some  persons  call  you  a  Calvinist,  and  every 
man  a  Methodist  who  says  his  prayers.' 

When  his  book  on  Practical  Christianity  was  pub 
lished,  he  was  criticized  in  a  certain  newspaper  as 
being  a  man  of  rigid  Calvinistic  principles,  against 
which  Wilberforce  wrote,  in  the  margin,  '  False.' 
At  another  time  he  stated  that  every  year  he  be 
came  more  impressed  with  the  unscriptural  char 
acter  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  fact  surely 
is  that  Wilberforce's  exalted  nature  was  so  much 
occupied  with  the  all-important  duties  to  God  and 
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to  man  which  he  found  to  do  that  he  cared  com 
paratively  little  to  enter  into  speculative  contro 
versies.  He  had,  however,  a  great  concern  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  evangelical  truth,  and  often 
noted  in  his  diary  doctrines  which  he  heard  preached 
as  being  unscriptural  or  dangerous.  As  to  dissent 
from  the  Church  of  England,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  asked  his  advice  about  attending  a  Dissenting 
chapel :  '  Its  individual  benefits  are  no  compen 
sation  for  the  general  evils  of  dissent.  The  increase 
of  Dissenters,  which  always  follows  from  the  institu 
tion  of  unsteepled  places  of  worship,  is  highly  in 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  long  run.' 
In  1790  he  voted  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
fearing  that  the  removal  of  their  restrictions  would 
give  an  opening  to  untrue  and  loose  doctrines. 
Again,  in  1812,  he  deprecated  a  Repeal  of  the  Con 
venticle  Act,  fearing  that  this  would  lead  to  a  party 
contest  which  would  prevent  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  from  working  together  for  outside 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1799,  when  the 
Government  were  vigorously  passing  repressive 
measures  of  all  kinds  in  alarm  at  the  spread  of 
French  Revolution  principles,  he  warned  Pitt  of  the 
danger  of  interfering  with  the  Toleration  Act.  A 
few  months  later  he  writes  in  his  journal :  *  I  dread 
lest  God  have  given  our  Government  over  to  a  spirit 
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of  delusion — that  they  should  think  of  attacking 
the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  !  I  fear  the  worst.' 
He  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  Pitt  bringing  forward 
any  such  measure,  which  he  believed  would  be 
*  the  most  fatal  blow,  both  to  Church  and  State, 
which  had  been  struck  since  the  Restoration.' 

Pitt  was  obdurate  for  a  time,  but  the  bill  was  even 
tually  dropped.  Wilberforce's  practical  attitude  to 
wards  individual  Dissenters  was  warm  and  friendly, 
and  showed  more  liberality  than  some  of  his  theories 
perhaps  seem  to  admit.  He  was  ready  to  sympa 
thize  and  co-operate  with  men  of  evangelical 
beliefs,  of  whatever  sect,  in  the  great  works  of 
philanthropy  and  benevolence  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  and  in  the  long  agitation  against  slavery 
he  was  especially  associated  with  Quakers.  In 
consequence  of  this  spirit  he  was  accused  of  loose 
attachment  to  the  Church,  because,  as  he  said, 
he  did  not  hate  Dissenters. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  several 
times  met  and  admired  Robert  Hall.  It  is  dis 
appointing  to  find  that  his  excessive  fear  of  his 
ecclesiastical  position  being  misunderstood  led 
him  to  apologize  to  the  Vicar  of  Islington,  who 
remonstrated  with  him  for  attending  at  a  Dissent 
ing  meeting  in  his  parish  and  taking  the  Communion 
there ;  and  also  prevented  him  from  going  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  William  Jay,  in  Bath.  Such  a 
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narrow  view  seems  to  have  been  unworthy  of  his 
catholic  spirit,  but  he  feared  lest  his  good  might  be 
evil  spoken  of.  His  sons  and  biographers,  one  of 
whom  was  afterwards  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
have  accentuated  their  father's  Churchmanship, 
and  have  not  erred  on  the  side  of  representing  his 
views  as  too  liberal ;  but  his  standpoint  on  Church 
matters  certainly  differed  widely  from  that  of  his 
distinguished  son. 

His  relations  to  Roman  Catholicism  show  some 
thing  of  the  same  uncertainty  of  balance  as  those 
to  Dissenters.  His  own  views  were  of  course 
strongly  Protestant,  and  he  had  a  deep  prejudice 
against  giving  Roman  Catholics  power  for  fear  of 
endangering  the  cause  of  truth  as  he  understood  it. 
His  views  on  the  great  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  in  Ireland,  on  which  Pitt  felt  so 
strongly,  vacillated.  At  first  he  voted  against 
it,  but  doubtfully,  and  he  strongly  resisted  the 
proposal  of  a  Ministerial  grant  to  the  Maynooth 
College.  *  I  am  not,'  he  said  in  1807,  '  one  of  those 
men  who  entertain  the  large  and  liberal  views  on 
religious  subjects  insisted  on  with  so  much  energy 
by  the  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ; 
I  am  not  so  much  like  a  certain  ruler  of  whom  it 
has  been  so  happily  said  that  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  all  religions.'  As  time  went  on  his 
views  on  Catholic  emancipation  began  to  alter, 
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doubtless  owing  in  some  degree  to  his  correspond 
ence  with  Alexander  Knox  on  the  subject.  He 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  so  much  had  already  been 
granted  to  the  Irish  Romanists,  that  it  was  unwise, 
if  not  unjust,  to  deny  them  the  power  of  sitting  in 
Parliament.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  the 
danger  from  Catholicism  would  be  less  if  Romanists 
were  openly  and  avowedly  such,  without  the  need 
of  concealing  their  real  faith  under  a  judicious  but 
superficial  cloak  of  Protestantism. 

As  early  as  1797  he  carried  a  bill  successfully 
through  the  Commons,  enabling  Romanists  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  thinking  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  prevented  from  serving  their  country,  and 
many  years  later  he  entertained  two  Irish  Romanist 
bishops  at  his  breakfast  table. 

In  all  these  questions,  Wilberforce's  judgment 
was  unbiassed  by  considerations  of  self-interest 
or  of  concession  to  popular  clamour.  Where  he 
vacillated,  his  hesitation  was  by  no  means  due  to 
opportunism,  or  waiting  to  see  on  which  side  public 
opinion  would  declare  itself  ;  it  was  owing  to  genuine 
doubts  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  course  which 
duty  and  his  conscience  required  him  to  take. 
He  was  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  dis 
pleasure  of  his  constituents,  and  on  many  occasions, 
notably  in  his  opinions  in  favour  of  peace  with 
France  in  1795,  he  risked  losing  the  good-will  of  his 
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friends  and  constituents  by  the  decided  line  which 
he  took  in  opposing  Pitt  and  the  Government  on 
this  great  question.  Society,  from  the  king  down 
wards,  and  the  country  generally,  was  against  him, 
but  he  went  on  his  way  unmoved. 

His  relations  to  his  constituents  were  honour 
able  to  both  sides.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
members  for  Yorkshire  to  appear  in  state  as  patrons 
of  the  York  Races  and  to  serve  on  the  Grand  Jury  ; 
Wilberforce  was  unable  conscientiously  to  fulfil 
either  of  these  functions  on  account  of  the  '  un 
seemly  festivities '  which  took  place,  and  the  gaiety 
which  went  on  in  which  he  would  not  take  part. 
His  constituents  showed  no  ill-will  at  his  action, 
and  allowed  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  county 
for  several  years  together.  In  1807,  when  he  had 
to  face  a  contest,  an  enormous  sum  was  raised  by 
his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  and  all  over  the  country, 
to  defray  his  election  expenses,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  zeal  and  the  affection  which  they  then  dis 
played.  During  his  long  service  to  the  Abolition 
cause,  he  made  every  other  subject  which  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons  secondary  to  that 
great  question ;  far  from  resenting  this  inde 
pendence,  the  Yorkshiremen  overwhelmed  their 
member,  on  his  retirement  from  the  county  repre 
sentation,  with  enthusiastic  gratitude  and  apprecia 
tion  of  his  noble  work. 
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In  reviewing  his  connexion  with  Yorkshire,  at 
its  close,  he  wrote  :  '  May  I  not  well  wonder  that 
in  a  county  accustomed  to  so  much  attention  from 
its  members,  so  much  that  was  likely  to  give  offence 
should  be  endured  in  me  without  the  slightest 
expression  of  disapprobation.* 

This  happy  relation  between  constituents  and 
their  representative  continued  to  the  end,  and 
Wilberforce  gave  up  his  seat  only  because  he  felt 
that  owing  to  increasing  ill-health  and  infirmities, 
he  was  not  able  to  do  justice  to  the  important 
duties  and  position  of  the  Member  for  Yorkshire. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Wilberforce's  reli 
gious  life  and  convictions,  one  point  should  be 
mentioned  to  which  he  attached  great  weight. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  Sunday-keeping 
as  a  necessity  for  those  who  seek  to  carry  Christian 
principles  into  practical  every-day  life.  Again  and 
again  he  notices  this  in  his  diary,  often  rejoicing 
in  the  strength  gained  from  the  quiet  of  the  day, 
or  bewailing  that  he  has  not  used  the  opportunity 
better. 

In  the  greatest  press  of  his  Parliamentary  and 
philanthropic  work,  he  seldom  allowed  himself  to  pur 
sue  the  business  which  he  had  in  hand  on  Sunday, 
and  when  he  was  obliged  to  relax  this  rule,  he  felt 
the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  quiet  and  worship  which 
he  thought  suitable  to  the  day  of  rest.  He  would 
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refuse  invitations  to  stay  with  friends  on  the  Sunday 
for  this  reason,  and  often,  he  said,  when  tempted  to 
pursue  worldly  honour  and  place,  a  Sunday  in  soli 
tude  restored  him  to  his  normal  simplicity  of  spirit. 
So  strongly  did  he  feel  the  advantage  of  this 
observance  that  he  wished  his  friends  to  follow 
the  same  plan :  '  I  wish  I  could  sentence  some  of 
my  friends  to  a  little  solitary  imprisonment,'  he 
writes  on  one  occasion  ;  '  they  might  then  see  things 
in  their  true  dimensions.'  We  are  told  that  on 
Sunday  the  busy  statesman's  thoughts  and  conver 
sation  were  turned  into  a  different  channel,  and  that 
he  appeared  for  the  day  free  from  all  external 
cares  and  disturbing  anxieties.  He  strongly 
objected  to  Sunday  newspapers,  and  would  have 
supported  any  legislation  for  enforcing  Sunday 
observance,  though  the  question  only  came  into 
practical  shape,  when  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Sunday  drilling  of  the 
army,  when  a  French  invasion  was  feared,  seemed 
to  him  *  an  open  affront  to  the  majesty  and  pro 
tection  of  God,  and  likely  to  draw  down  His  ven 
geance  on  us.'  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this 
view,  we  must  admire  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  took  up  and  redressed  the  wrongs  of  the  Jersey 
Methodists  in  1798,  who  were  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  their  conscientious  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  order  for  Sunday  drill. 
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On  the  subject  of  religious  education,  Wilber- 
force  held  no  uncertain  views.  He  believed  that 
*  as  it  is  a  Scriptural  injunction  that  we  should  be 
able  to  render  a  reason  for  our  hope,'  no  education 
was  satisfactory  which  did  not  include  Christian 
instruction.  So  he  could  not  sympathize  with  the 
views  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  took  his  name  off  the  list  of  supporters  of  the 
scheme,  describing  the  non-religious  character  of  the 
plan  proposed  as  an  abominable  measure !  He 
adds  that  the  motive  assigned  for  it,  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Jews,  appeared  to  him  still  worse. 

We  have  seen  how  carefully  Wilberforce  strove 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  religion  he  pro 
fessed  into  every  detail  of  his  life.  Whatever  the 
limitations  and  faults  of  his  character  were,  he  was 
thoroughly  consistent.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for 
a  man  who  attained  so  high  a  reputation  for  philan 
thropy  and  religion  to  retain  a  spirit  free  from  all 
vanity  and  self-complacency,  and  he  only  retained 
it  by  constant  watchfulness  over  himself,  and  a 
never-ceasing  sense  of  his  danger.  He  was  never 
content  to  rest  on  the  work  he  had  already  accom 
plished,  but  to  the  last  was  eager  to  be  useful, 
and  to  '  press  on  to  the  goal.'  His  journal  is  full, 
on  almost  every  page,  of  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  he  en  joyed,  of  sincere  self -deprecia 
tion,  and  of  an  earnest  striving  for  higher  things. 
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*  Surely,'  he  writes,  soon  after  his  triumph  in  1807, 

*  it  calls  for  deep  humiliation  and  warm  acknowledg 
ment,  that  God  has  given  me  favour  with  men ; 
that,  after  guiding  me  by  His  providence  to  that 
great  cause,  He  crowned  my  efforts  with  success, 
and  obtained  for  me  so  much  goodwill  and  credit.* 
And  about  the  same  time  he  reflects  :  '  I  have  far 
too  little  thought  of  the  dangers  of  great  wealth, 
or  rather  of  such  affluence  and  rank  in  life  as  mine. . . 
How  little  also  have  I  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  to 
be  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth !     This  im 
pression  can  be  kept  up  in  those  who  are  in  such  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  comfort  as  myself,  by  much 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  by  striving  habitually 
to  walk  by  faith,  and  to  have  my  conversation  in 
heaven.' 

It  was  only  natural  that  a  man  whose  conduct 
was  so  rich  in  Christian  graces,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  should  have  a  deep  influence  upon  those 
who  met  him.  Even  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  him  or  his  opinions  could  not  resist  the 
magnetism  of  his  personal  character,  and  we  may 
close  this  chapter  with  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  lady  who  stayed  with  him  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  in  his  house  at  Highwood  Hill,  and 
who  had,  previously  to  her  two  days'  visit,  con 
ceived  some  prejudice  against  him :  *  I  can  per 
fectly  believe  that  those  who  have  not  seen  Mr.  Wil- 
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berforce  in  his  own  house,  among  his  own  family, 
and  who  have  heard  all  the  stories  that  have  been 
told  of  him,  may  not  give  credit  to  the  sincerity 
and  purity  of  his  intentions,  but  no  one  could  see 
him  as  I  have  done  without  being  charmed.  .  .  . 
I  think  nothing  more  striking  in  him  than  that 
spirit  of  general  benevolence  which  governs  all 
that  he  says,  joined  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  his 
voice ;  it  does  indeed  make  him  appear  to  love 
whatever  he  speaks  of.  Then  he  seems  so  thor 
oughly  pleased  to  hear  any  anecdote  in  praise  of 
any  person  who  is  talked  about,  and  so  ready  to 
make  allowance  in  others  for  the  faults  that  he  has 
not  a  taint  of  himself.  .  .  .  His  talents  and 
attractions  are  not  to  be  acquired,  but  is  it  not  a 
cheering  reflection  that  such  principles  as  his  may 
be  gained  by  all  ?  * 


CHAPTER   III 

POLITICAL  POSITION— ABOLITION  OF 
THE  SLAVE-TRADE 

FROM  his  first  entrance  on  political  life  Wilber- 
force  had  resolved,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take 
an  independent  course,  unfettered  by  the  binding 
ties  of  party,  and  free  to  support  the  measures  and 
the  men  whose  policy  appeared  to  him  from  time 
to  time  to  be  the  best.  Such  a  line  of  action  had 
also  commended  itself  to  Pitt,  who  first  came  into 
power,  as  has  been  noticed,  with  the  goodwill  of 
both  parties  in  the  State,  and  made  it  his  policy  to 
break  down  the  old  lines  of  party  division  ;  though 
he  found  himself  unable,  owing  to  the  develop 
ment  of  circumstances,  to  maintain  this  superior 
attitude.  Wilberforce,  like  Pitt,  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  opponent  of  the  Whig 
oligarchy,  which  up  to  the  reign  of  George  III  had 
ruled  with  unquestioned  sway,  and,  like  him,  as  an 
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opponent  of  the  Coalition  Government.  But  his 
temper  of  mind  was  unquestionably  conservative, 
and  his  natural  aversion  from  hasty  innovations 
in  politics,  and  from  democratic  government,  was 
intensified  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  course  of 
English  politics. 

Even  in  the  critical  years  at  the  close  of  the  eight 
eenth  century,  however,  he  was  far  less  carried 
away  than  were  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
unflinchingly  advocated  peace  proposals  with  France 
when  the  general  feeling  of  the  whole  country  was 
warlike ;  and  when  the  Government  was  bent  on 
passing  repressive  measures  at  home,  he  supported 
them  only  so  far  as  he  thought  absolutely  necessary 
for  safety,  both  at  that  time  and  in  the  coercive 
policy  of  1817  and  the  following  years.  When  he 
thought  repression  was  being  carried  too  far,  as,  for 
example,  in  attacking  the  principle  of  toleration,  or 
in  employing  spies  and  informers,  he  unhesitatingly 
spoke  out  against  it.  This  independence  of  thought 
and  of  voting  gave  to  his  opinion  a  weight  and 
importance  which  few  members  possessed.  His 
declaration  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  question 
was  often  eagerly  waited  for  both  by  Government 
and  the  Opposition,  who  knew  how  much  influence 
he  carried  with  him,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
such  pressure  was  put  upon  him  by  Pitt  to  dissuade 
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him  from  speaking  against  his  Government  (on  the 
question  of  war  with  France  in  1793)  that  he  kept 
an  enforced  silence. 

Had  he  aimed  at  high  place,  had  he  been  filled 
with  ambition  and  desire  for  power  as  many  states 
men  have  been,  he  could  not  have  held  aloof  from 
party  connexions.  His  motives  were,  however, 
singularly  pure  and  simple,  and  he  declared  in  later 
life  that,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  he  had  never 
relished  politics,  but  they  were  distasteful  to  him. 
His  heart,  he  said,  was  in  a  country  life,  but  the 
busy  world  of  politics  seemed  to  him  that  in  which 
he  could  best  fulfil  his  duty.  He  was  honestly 
proud  of  being  member  for  the  great  county  of 
York,  but  in  appealing  to  his  constituents  for 
re-election  in  1806  he  could  say  with  truth  that  he 
had  had  no  personal  objects  either  of  interest  or 
ambition  ;  that  he  had  been  the  slave  of  no  party, 
and  if  for  the  most  part  he  had  supported  the 
measures  of  Pitt,  it  had  been  because  he  had  judged 
them  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  country  ;  when  he  thought  otherwise  he  had 
opposed  them  at  no  small  cost  of  personal  feeling. 

Wilberforce's  intimate  association  with  Pitt  and  his 
attached  friendship  with  him  from  early  life  onwards 
might  have  excused  him  from  ever  speaking  or 
voting  against  him  when  their  general  sentiments 
were  so  much  in  accord.  After  Pitt's  death, 
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Wilberforce  still  preferred  to  support  the  existing 
Government  so  far  as  he  could,  but  of  course  attached 
himself  to  neither  side  definitely.  This  line  of 
action  often  rendered  him  liable  to  misunderstanding, 
as,  for  example,  when  from  conscientious  motives 
he  opposed  the  Roman  Catholic  policy^  of  Lord 

the  final  success 


of  the  Abolition  Bill  was  due  to  them.  The  opinions 
which  Wilberforce  held  on  the  subject  of  Parlia 
mentary  reform  will  illustrate  his  impartial  attitude 
towards  great  public  questions.  At  the  opening 
of  the  French  war  in  1793,  Pitt  dropped  the  subject 
of  reform  as  being  inexpedient  and  impossible, 
when  events  in  France  appeared  to  make  it  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  the  Constitution  in  any  way  at  home, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war  made  him  ever  after 
oppose  its  introduction.  Wilberforce,  on  the  con 
trary,  though  he  repudiated  the  Revolution  principles 
quite  as  much  as  Pitt,  thought  that  moderate 
reform  was  still  desirable,  and  that  if  nothing  were 
done,  the  difficulties  would  afterwards  recur  with 
aggravated  force.  As  early  as  1786  he  had  brought 
in  a  bill  for  purifying  county  elections  ;  many  years 
later,  in  1808,  he  said,  *  I  was  always  a  friend  to 
moderate  and  temperate  reform  ;  in  my  younger 
days  I  espoused  it  ;  though  older  now,  and  conse 
quently  more  cautious,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  that  former  opinion.'  He  saw  the 
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evil  and  danger  of  the  rotten  boroughs  which  he 
feared  might  drive  reformers  to  go  to  dangerous 
lengths  in  their  proposals,  but  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  what  he  called  violent  reform,  or  to 
anything  like  democratic  power. 

Another  subject  on  which  Wilberforce  kept  an 
open  mind  when  it  was  exciting  keen  partisan  feeling 
on  each  side,  was  the  vexed  question  of  legislative 
union  with  Ireland.  At  first  he  could  not  approve 
of  Pitt's  scheme,  thinking  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  Irish  Romanists,  though  he  warmly  commended 
Pitt's  good  principles  and  intentions  in  bringing  it 
forward.  He  ended  by  supporting  the  Union,  in 
the  hope  of  widening  the  basis  of  political  power  and 
destroying  the  influence  of  the  great  families. 

Again  in  debates  on  the  subject  of  Royal  Grants, 
he  assumed  a  consistent  attitude.  In  1795,  when 
Pitt  proposed  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  incurred  enormous  debts  by  his 
extravagance,  he  roused  Pitt's  anger  by  voting 
against  the  proposal,  and  making  a  strong  speech. 
*  The  Crown,'  he  said  plainly,  *  might  win  to  itself  a 
higher  measure  of  respect  and  veneration  by  a 
certain  chaste  and  dignified  simplicity,  than  by 
vying  with  its  wealthiest  subjects  in  the  number  of 
its  retainers  and  the  magnificence  of  its  entertain 
ments.' 

In  1795,  by  his  efforts   in  favour  of  peace  with 
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France,  Wilberforce  earned  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  who  showed  it  by  "cutting"  him  at  his  levee. 
In  the  Regency  debates  of  1811  he  showed  a  similar 
independence.  *  I  am  pained,'  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
*  by  having  voted  against  the  queen's  having  the 
household.  I  really  fear  it  may  hurt  our  good  old 
king.  Yet  I  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty.'  Similarly 
in  the  scandals  which  arose  about  the  Duke  of  York, 
when  Wilberforce  spoke  out  and  let  his  anxiety  for 
the  duke's  removal  be  known,  the  prince  resigned, 
and  sent  him  a  message  deprecating  his  pushing  the 
matter  further.  On  this  occasion,  too,  he  learnt  that 
the  king  and  all  the  Royal  Family  were  extremely 
angry  with  him.  Still  later  in  his  life  he  was  chosen 
as  a  suitable  man  to  mediate  between  George  IV 
and  Queen  Caroline  in  the  unhappy  differences 
which  arose  between  them,  and  he  himself  carried 
to  her  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  a  suitable 
settlement,  though  he  thereby  rendered  himself 
unpopular  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

Such  independence  of  action,  as  is  natural,  exposed 
Wilberforce  to  much  animosity  and  unfair  treatment 
in  the  House,  where  he  could  be  relied  on  by  neither 
side.  His  fearless  action  roused  the  feeling  of 
certain  classes  of  persons  against  him  to  considerable 
heat,  notably  of  course  in  the  slave  trade  debates, 
where  he  had  the  large  and  influential  West  Indian 
interests  solidly  opposed  to  him.  This  was  also  the 
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case  with  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  resented  his  persistent  efforts  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  our  Indian  Empire.  Another 
important  class  of  men,  the  newspaper  reporters, 
showed  their  dislike  by  misreporting  or  suppressing 
his  speeches,  and  he  often  complains  that  some 
speech  in  which  he  had  fully  expressed  his  views  on 
an  important  subject  was  garbled  beyond  recogni 
tion.  This  was  due  not  only  to  his  neutral  position, 
but  to  his  pronounced  religious  opinions.  In  the 
debates  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  1815,  when  public 
feeling  was  running  high  and  there  was  some  rioting, 
he  was  mobbed  by  the  populace  for  his  unpopular 
views,  and  had  to  be  put  under  police  protection. 

Wilberforce's  abstention  from  party  was  not  due 
to  a  vacillating  nature,  nor  to  suspended  judgment, 
but  to  his  firm  convictions  of  the  immorality  of  party 
principles  ;  he  left  a  memorandum  of  his  views  on 
this  subject  from  which  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
a  few  sentences.  He  speaks  of  *  Our  duty  to 
condemn  the  first  open  avowal  of  these  shameless 
principles,  to  denounce  them  as  public  enemies,  to 
raise  the  hue  and  cry,  as  it  were,  of  the  country 
against  them  as  common  enemies  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  civil  society  .  .  .  they  are  in  reality  base 
in  their  extraction,  mean  and  low  and  sordid  in  their 
nature,  as  they  are  mischievous  in  their  tendency 
and  operation  .  .  .  The  effects  of  party  are  perni- 
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cious  beyond  all  measure,  sapping  the  foundations 
of  our  greatness  and  glory,  of  our  strength,  our 
energies,  our  eternal  happiness  and  comfort  .  .  . 
It  is  achieving  the  ruin  of  our  country.  I  hate  it, 
just  in  proportion  as  I  love  my  country.*  Though 
the  notes  from  which  these  sentences  are  quoted 
form  something  of  a  brief  against  the  system  of 
government  by  party,  yet  most  of  the  arguments 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Party  government  is  often 
illogical  and  mischievous  in  its  results  as  warping 
and  distorting  the  judgment  of  men.  Party  spirit 
produces  untold  bitterness  and  rancour,  and  divides 
the  closest  friends.  Many  great  questions  cannot 
be  settled  until  both  parties  combine  to  bring  about 
a  modus  vivendi  and  agree  that  action  must  be 
taken,  after  years  of  acrimonious  contention.  All 
this  we  have  good  reason  to  know  in  England,  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  government  of  the 
country  could  be  carried  on  without  the  machinery 
of  party.  The  experiments  which  our  history  tells 
us  have  been  tried  to  form  governments  from  men 
of  all  parties  have  not  been  a  success  ;  '  England,' 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  '  does  not  like  coalitions.' 
If  every  member  of  Parliament  were  to  adopt  the 
independent  course  of  Wilberforce,  the  country's 
business  would  indeed  be  in  an  evil  case,  unless  they 
also  had  his  high  principles  and  his  unswerving 
integrity  and  fidelity  to  conscience. 
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Before  we  trace  the  circumstances  which  led 
Wilberforce  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
to  which  he  was  to  devote  his  life,  we  must  notice 
the  brilliant  natural  gifts  which  so  well  fitted  him 
to  make  a  name  and  lead  a  cause  in  Parliament. 
Pitt  said  of  him  that  he  had  the  greatest  natural 
eloquence  of  all  the  men  he  ever  knew,  and  the 
verdict  of  this  great  judge  is  supported  by  all  who 
heard  him.  Burke  spoke  of  his  power  of  speech  in 
almost  equally  high  terms.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us 
'his  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order,  persuasive 
and  pathetic  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  it  was 
occasionally  bold  and  impassioned,  animated  with 
the  inspiration  which  deep  feeling  alone  can  breathe 
into  spoken  thought,  chastened  by  a  pure  taste,  and 
enriched  by  classical  allusion.'  His  voice,  too,  was 
musical  and  silvery,  and  in  his  youth  he  was  called 
*  the  nightingale  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  He' 
had  a  great  power  of  sarcasm  and  of  repartee,  and 
often  kept  up  a  fire  of  whispered  witty  comments 
in  the  ear  of  a  neighbour  in  the  House,  though  he 
always  restrained  his  power  of  ridicule  in  speaking 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  others.  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  met  him  in  later  life,  remarked  that 
she  had  always  heard  he  was  the  most  religious,  but 
Jpjimd  that  he  was  the  wittiest  man  in  England.  He 
is  said  tcTTiave  been  only  once  brilliantly  sarcastic 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  member  taunt- 
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ingly  spoke  of  him  as  *  the  honourable  and  religious 
gentleman,'  though  he  seems  to  have  shown  his 
power  of  repartee  on  another  occasion  when  some 
one  spoke  of  having  been  treated  by  him  with 
*  Christian  rancour  and  religious  facetiousness ' ; 
Wilberforce  replied  that  a  religious  man  might 
sometimes  be  facetious,  and  the  irreligious  did  not 
necessarily  escape  being  dull. 

But  it  was  not  only  a  flowing  diction  and  a  polished 
wit  which  charmed  the  House  of  Commons.  Wilber 
force  had  a  keen  discernment  of  character,  and  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  mood  of  the  House.  It 
was  said  of  him  by  Canning, '  If  there  is  any  one  who 
understands  thoroughly  the  tactics  of  debate,  and 
knows  exactly  what  will  carry  the  House  along  with 
him,  it  is  certainly  my  honourable  friend.'  This*^ 
faculty  is  one  which  only  those  who  know  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House  can  fully  appreciate,  but 
its  value  is  undeniable.  His  high  character  and 
integrity,  moreover,  gave  his  words  a  weight  greater 
than  that  attaching  to  the  deliverances  of  any  other 
speaker.  Sydney  Smith  said  of  him  that  he  could 
do  anything  with  the  House,  and  we  know  how 
deeply  Pitt  felt  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
friend.  These  powers  and  talents  all  qualified 
Wilberforce  in  a  rare  degree  for  the  great  work  with 
which  his  name  is  especially  connected,  and  he 
possessed  besides  habits  of  diligence  in  mastering 
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masses  of  facts,  and  a  perseverance  which  enabled 
him  to  struggle  on  against  desperate  odds.  But 
above  every  other  qualification,  as  has  been  said, 
he  possesssed  the  highest  of  motives — an  awful  sense 
of  his  duty  as  a  Christian. 

— ^  The  British  slave  trade  began  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Hawkins  and  other  well- 
known  explorers  of  that  adventurous  time  seized 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  transported  them  to  the 
West.  But  the  traffic  assumed  a  more  regular  form 
after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  for,  by  a  clause 
in  that  treaty,  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  secured  to  Great  Britain.  It 
was  stated  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the 
enormous  number  of  70,000  negroes  were  annually 
seized  and  carried  off  from  Africa,  and  some  years 
later  a  far  greater  number  was  computed  to  have 
been  shipped  off  in  one  year.  The  horrible  and 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  trade  seemed  to  arouse 
little  or  no  general  attention  until  the  middle  of  the 
century,  though  a  few  isolated  voices,  such  as  that 
of  Richard  Baxter  and  of  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  Quakerism,  were  raised  against  it.  The  Quaker 
body,  however,  in  England,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
America,  opposed  the  inhuman  trade  steadily.  In 
1772  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case 
of  an  African  slave  named  Somerset  that  slaves 
acquired  their  freedom  so  soon  as  they  touched 
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English  soil,  and  this  upset  a  contrary  judgment  of 
1729,  against  which  Granville  Sharp  had  for  some 
years  been  contending  both  by  pen  and  by  personal 
effort.  Soon  after  this,  public  opinion  first  showed 
signs  of  awakening  to  the  evils  of  the  lucrative  slave 
trade.  John  Wesley  published  in  1774  his  Thoughts 
on  Slavery,  strongly  condemning  the  system,  and  in 
1776  a  resolution  was  brought  before  Parliament 
'  that  the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man,'  which  obtained  but  little 
support.  In  1780  Burke's  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  question,  and  he  even  drew  up  a  scheme  for 
regulating  and  ultimately  suppressing  the  trade, 
though  he  abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  He 
wrote,  however,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  in 
the  British  colonies  as  being  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  or  in  any  other  period  of 
time,  and  other  witnesses  were  not  wanting  to  show 
that  the  English  planters  were  more  barbarous  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  More  than  one  petition 
was  presented  to  Parliament  urging  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  about  this  time,  and  in  1784  Mr.  Ramsay, 
a  clergyman  who  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies,  wrote 
an  important  work  on  the  treatment  of  British  slaves, 
which  led  to  a  long  controversy.  In  1786  Thomas 
Clarkson  published  his  prize  essay  on  negro  slavery, 
and  in  1787  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  was  formed,  with  Granville  Sharp  as 
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president,  and  a  committee  consisting  mostly  of 
Quakers,  and  including  Clarkson.  In  the  same  year 
Wilberforce  undertook  the  Parliamentary  conduct 
of  the  question. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  Wilberforce  was  led 
to  take  up  the  subject  has  unfortunately  been  a 
topic  of  controversy,  on  which  his  sons  and  bio 
graphers  have  dissented  from  Clarkson's  account, 
as  given  in  his  history  of  the  Abolition. 

We  shall  touch  on  this  vexed  question  in  a  subse 
quent  chapter ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that 
his  interest  seems  to  have  been  aroused  on  the  evils 
of  slavery  for  some  little  time  before  he  definitely 
took  up  and  studied  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
championing  the  cause  of  Abolition  in  Parliament. 
He  met  Mr.  Ramsay  shortly  before  he  published 
the  work  just  referred  to,  and  made  many  inquiries 
from  various  quarters  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trade 
and  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  He  met  most  of 
the  men  chiefly  interested  in  taking  up  the  question, 
Granville  Sharp,  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  Clarkson, 
and  others  ;  and  more  or  less  informal  meetings 
were  held  on  various  occasions,  when  questions 
were  interchanged  and  the  result  of  inquiries 
reported.  These  led  to  the  formation  of  the  society 
in  May,  1787.  Before  pledging  himself  to  take  up 
the  subject  in  Parliament,  Wilberforce  discussed 
the  matter  with  Pitt  and  Grenville,  and  was  urged 
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by  the  former  to  undertake  its  conduct,  as  'a 
subject  suited  to  his  character  and  talents.'  The 
society  devoted  itself  to  obtaining  information  and 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  attempting  to  stir 
up  public  opinion,  before  moving  in  Parliament, 
and  Clarkson  gave  up  his  time  to  making  extensive 
inquiries  in  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  while  Wilber- 
force  corresponded  with  him,  and  gave  him  help 
in  many  ways.  The  high  character,  talents  and 
eloquence  of  Wilberf  orce  marked  him  out  as  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  the  Abolition  cause,  especially 
as  Pitt  was  his  friend  and  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  but  the  feeling  of  the  Government 
and  of  Parliament  generally  was  opposed  to  them 
far  more  than  the  Abolitionists  at  first  suspected. 
While  evidence  was  being  brought  forward  and 
witnesses  were  being  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  the  newly-appointed  leader  broke  down  in 
health,  and  in  March,  1788,  his  condition  became 
serious.  Always  frail  in  constitution,  he  became 
so  enfeebled  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  doctors,  his 
recovery  was  hopeless,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  live 
three  weeks.  He  had  an  interview  with  Pitt,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  bring 
the  motion  before  Parliament  in  his  enforced  absence. 
This  Pitt  did,  and  a  spirited  debate  took  place,  in 
which  Fox  and  Burke  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  Abolition.  The  resolution  on  the  general  question 
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was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  in  the  hope 
that  Wilberforce  might  be  sufficiently  recovered 
to  take  the  lead,  but  shortly  afterwards  Sir  William 
Dolben  brought  forward  a  motion  to  regulate  what 
was  called  the  '  Middle  Passage,'  or  transportation 
of  the  slaves  across  the  ocean.  Some  slight  idea 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  had  been  gained  by 
a  number  of  Abolitionists  who  had  inspected  a  slave 
ship  which  was  being  fitted  out  in  the  Thames,  and 
seen  the  shamefully  small  and  miserable  accommo 
dation  provided.  The  bill  proposed  to  limit  the  num 
ber  of  slaves  carried,  and  to  improve  the  accommo 
dation  of  the  ships,  and  after  opposition  on  the  part 
of  merchants  from  Liverpool  and  other  interested 
persons,  it  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  July,  1788. 
Wilberforce  gradually  became  stronger,  and  after 
spending  the  summer  and  autumn  at  the  Lakes 
and  in  visiting  his  friends,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
London  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  take  up 
the  Abolition  business  with  energy.  *  Slave  busi 
ness,'  he  writes  in  his  journal  at  this  time, '  all  the 
evening,  with  only  biscuit  and  wine  and  water — 
nervous  in  the  night,  and  dreamed  about  slavery 
without  referring  it  to  the  blacks.'  He  was  pre 
paring  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  subject  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  collecting  information  from 
every  possible  source,  and  marshalling  his  facts. 
His  health  obliged  him  to  seek  quiet  in  the  country, 
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but  he  spent  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day  in 
slave  business,  and  kept  out  of  society.  '  I  resolve,' 
he  writes,  '  to  live  with  a  view  to  health — slave 
business,  attention  to  my  rules,  no  waste  of  eye 
sight,  and  may  God  bless  the  work  ;  may  my  religion 
be  more  vital  from  this  retirement.'  On  returing 
to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  he  found  that  the  oppo 
sition  to  Abolition  had  been  gathering  force,  and 
by  meetings  and  publications  its  enemies  were  trying 
to  alarm  the  country  into  the  view  that  the  loss  of 
the  slave-trade  would  mean  ruin  to  commerce  and 
to  our  colonies.  On  May  n  he  opened  the  debate 
in  the  House  by  a  forcible  and  eloquent  speech 
of  three  hours  and  a  half's  length,  which  gained 
high  admiration  both  within  and  outside  Parliament, 
and  made  a  deep  impression.  He  not  only  worked 
hard  himself  in  the  cause,  but  employed  his  friends 
to  help  him .  One  suggestion  made  to  him  by  a  friend 
at  this  time  is  rather  startling,  viz.  that  he  should 
employ  Gibbon  to  write  on  the  Abolition  side,  the 
friend  adding  that  if  he  were  wanted,  *  a  fee  would 
be  a  sufficient  motive '  I 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  polished  and  sceptical 
historian  turning  into  a  hired  writer  for  a  great 
philanthropic  cause.  Wilberforce  was  anxious  at 
this  time  to  sound  the  French  Government  as  to 
taking  action  for  abolishing  their  slave-trade,  as  it 
was  frequently  argued  at  home  that  if  our  trade  were 
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given  up,  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  France, 
and  the  evil  would  remain  undiminished.  Even 
tually  Clarkson  went  to  Paris,  as  Wilberforce  was 
unable  to  leave  his  Parliamentary  work,  and  had 
conferences  with  La  Fayette  and  other  prominent 
men,  from  whom  he  hoped  great  things.  The  king 
accepted  and  read  one  of  Clarkson's  books,  and  the 
reforming  energy  of  the  Government  seemed  likely 
to  sweep  away  the  trade  at  once.  This  hope  was, 
however,  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  the  revolt 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  less  than  three 
years  later  put  an  end  to  the  probability  of  the 
French  taking  any  action. 

Meanwhile  Wilberforce  continued  engrossed  in 
business  connected  with  Abolition;  Clarkson  and 
others  were  so  constantly  employed  with  him 
in  the  work  of  classifying  and  abridging  evidence 
that  Pitt  named  them  his  white  negroes.  His 
house  was  always  open  to  visitors,  and  appli 
cants  of  all  sorts  used  to  beset  him — constituents, 
missionaries  and  Parliamentary  acquaintances — so 
that  he  said  his  house  was  a  mere  hotel.  He  did 
not  restrict  himself  to  one  subject,  but  carefully 
studied  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  every 
great  question  which  occupied  Parliament.  His 
colleagues  and  friends  constantly  dined  with  him, 
and  every  week  the  Slave  Committee  met  for  dinner 
at  his  house.  He  thus  served  the  cause  which  he ' 
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had  at  heart  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  only  making 
it  his  chief  business,  but  ungrudgingly  giving  to  it 
much  of  his  spare  time,  and  using  every  opportunity 
which  his  position  afforded  him  for  its  interests. 

The  fair  prospect  of  success  which  cheered  the 
friends  of  Abolition  when  the  question  first  came 
before  Parliament  was  not  maintained,  and  as  the 
years  passed  by  it  grew  more  and  more  remote. 
When  the  society  was  formed  in  1787,  they  wisely 
confined  their  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  not  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  believing 
that  when  once  the  trade  was  stopped  by  the  hand 
of  Government,  the  worst  evils  of  slavery  would  be 
lessened  and  gradually  destroyed.  This  proved 
to  be  a  reasonable  hope,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  gave  the  blow  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  system. 

They  believed,  moreover,  that  by  aiming  only 
at  ending  the  trade,  much  of  the  opposition  of 
planters  and  interested  persons  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  first  reception  of  the  subject  by  Parliament 
and  the  passing  of  the  Middle  Passage  Bill  encouraged 
the  reformers'  hopes.  But  their  hopes  in  this 
respect  proved  delusive,  and  the  opposition  soon 
grew  stronger.  The  Guinea  merchants  were 
aroused,  and  the  West  Indian  traders  raised  the  cry 
of  vested  interests  and  the  sacredness  of  property, 
and  gained  over  many  of  the  commercial  class  to 
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their  views  ;  these  influenced  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  and  caused  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Abolition 
ists  in  1791.  The  commercial  opposition  was 
strengthened  by  the  reports  of  British  officers, 
'who  gave  couleur  de  rose  accounts  of  the  nature  of 
the  trade,  and  as  the  powerful  legal  profession 
also  had  arrayed  itself  against  reform,  the  result 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  though  the  influ 
ential  classes  were  so  largely  opposed  to  Abolition 
the  country  generally  moved  steadily,  if  slowly, 
to  the  side  of  justice,  and  as  information  and  evi 
dence  of  the  facts  became  more  widely  diffused, 
the  number  of  supporters  of  Abolition  increased. 

Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  which  drove 
the  English  Government  to  adopt  reactionary 
measures,  and,  along  with  other  questions  of  reform, 
Abolition  was  dropped  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  The  defenders  of  slavery  pointed 
in  triumph  to  the  effects  of  liberty  in  France  and 
the  revolts  in  the  West  Indian  islands  of  Dominica 
and  St.  Domingo,  as  showing  what  was  likely 
to  happen  if  the  hopes  of  the  slaves  were  raised. 
But  as  the  fear  of  French  principles  passed  by, 
the  Abolition  cause  revived,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
lukewarmness  of  Pitt  (who,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
withdrew  his  active  support  after  the  French  war 
began),  and  was  eventually  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  shortly  after  the  great  Minister's  death. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  exertions  of  Wilberforce  and 
his  "  white  negroes  "  in  the  beginning  of  1790.  His 
own  special  work  was  the  examination  of  witnesses 
every  day  before  the  Select  Committee,  which  he 
conducted  with  the  greatest  tact  and  temper,  under 
many  trying  circumstances.  "  Slave  Committee- 
wrangling  "  is  a  frequent  note  in  his  diary  at  this 
tune,  and  the  supporters  of  the  trade  did  not  disdain 
to  browbeat  and  bully  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  who  were  often  persons  of  humble  position. 
They  also  attempted  to  close  the  evidence,  as  the 
list  of  witnesses  was  a  very  long  one,  but  this 
proposition  was  defeated  in  the  Commons  without 
a  division.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Wilberforce 
again  began  to  fear  that  his  health  would  not  keep 
up,  under  so  much  strain.  He  writes :  *  Every" 
day  we  sit  in  Committee  the  whole  morning ;  after 
it  we  repair  to  the  House  ;  and  I  have  besides  to  go 
through  the  attorney's  task  of  talking  with  wit 
nesses,  and  making  out  what  they  can  say.  I  am 
almost  worn  out,  and  I  pant  for  a  little  country 
air  and  quiet ;  the  former  I  hope  soon  to  enjoy, 
the  latter  is  more  uncertain.  If  I  don't  take  care>p. 
mine  will  be  a  case  shortly.' 

When  the  session  closed,  after  the  turmoil  of  a 
general  election,  Wilberforce  retired  into  the  country, 
but  his  tune  there  was  hardly  less  occupied  than 
during  the  session.  He  spent  some  weeks  at  the 
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house  of  a  friend,  with  the  object  of  mastering  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  and  inquiring  into  the  charac 
ter  and  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  During  this 
time  he  spent  nine  hours  and  a  half  each  day  in  this 
engrossing  work,  aided  by  his  friend  Babington. 
The  letter  of  another  friend  who  was  staying  in  the 
same  house  gives  an  idea  of  his  labours — 

*  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Babington  have  never 
appeared  downstairs  since  we  came,  except  to  take 
a  hasty  dinner,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  we  have 
supped ;  the  slave  trade  now  occupies  them  nine 
hours  daily.  .  .  .  They  talk  of  sitting  up  one  night 
in  each  week  to  accomplish  their  task.  The  two 
friends  begin  to  look  very  ill,  but  they  are  in  excellent 

spirits.  .  .  .      Mr.   W is   now   never   riotous 

and  noisy,  but  very  cheerful,  sometimes  lively, 
but  talks  a  good  deal  more  on  serious  subjects 
than  he  used  to  do.  Food,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  existence,  seems  quite  given  up.' 

On  his  return  to  London  he  continued  to  examine 
and  arrange  evidence,  and  to  sort  out  from  the 
large  body  of  testimony  which  had  been  laboriously 
collected  all  over  the  country  by  Clarkson,  suitable 
witnesses  for  their  purpose.  The  examination  of 
these  witnesses  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Privy  Council  occupied  the  next 
two  months,  towards  the  end  of  which  time  Wilber- 
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force  called  on  his  friends  to  aid  him  in  the  heavy 
task  of  digesting  and  abridging  the  evidence,  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  manageable  compass. 

April  12  was  the  date  fixed  for  Wilberforce  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  in  1791,  and  he  and  his 
friends  awaited  the  result  with  considerable  appre 
hension.  The  opponents  of  Abolition  were  strong, 
and  they  had  neglected  no  means  of  prejudicing 
the  Commons  and  the  country  against  it.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  publication  of  Thomas  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man  to  alarm  the  public  mind  against  all 
innovating  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  to 
accuse  the  Abolition  Society  of  holding  Jacobin 
doctrines  and  helping  to  disturb  and  destroy  the 
existing  order  of  things  generally.  They  were  also 
assisted  by  the  news  of  an  insurrection  in  the 
British  island  of  Dominica,  following  on  troubles 
in  some  of  the  French  islands.  These  disturbances 
were  set  down  to  the  Abolition  agitation,  which  had 
excited  the  negroes  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
whites,  and  the  opponents  met  and  resolved,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  if  they  regarded 
the  safety  of  the  islands,  to  oppose  Abolition.  Thus 
events  seemed  to  combine  to  make  the  prospect 
a  dark  one  for  the  cause.  Wilberforce,  however, 
was  not  without  cheering  tokens  of  sympathy. 
From  his  death-bed,  the  veteran  John  Wesley  wrote 
him  as  follows  — 
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*  MY  DEAR  SIR, — Unless  the  Divine  Power  has 
raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius  contra  mundum. 
I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through  your  glorious 
enterprise  in  opposing  that  execrable  villainy  which 
is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human 
nature.  Unless  God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very 
thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of 
men  and  devils  ;  but  if  God  be  for  you,  who  can  be 
against  you.  Are  all  of  them  together  stronger  than 
God  ?  Oh,  be  not  weary  of  well-doing.  Go  on  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  till 
even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the 
sun,  shall  vanish  away  before  it.  That  He  who 
has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up  may  continue 
to  strengthen  you  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer 
of,  dear  sir, 

*  Your  affectionate  servant, 

'  JOHN  WESLEY.' 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  motion  was  put  off  for 
a  week,  after  which  Wilberf orce  brought  it  forward 
in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  examined  the  evidence 
which  had  been  presented,  and  dwelt  not  only  on 
the  atrocities  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  corruption 
which  it  spread  among  all  who  were  connected  with 
it.  *  By  God's  blessing,'  he  notes  in  his  diary, 
'  got  through  pretty  well  to  other's  satisfaction, 
but  very  little  to  my  own.'  Pitt  and  Fox  spoke  in 
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favour  of  Abolition,  but  the  motion  was  defeated 
on  a  division  by  163  votes  to  88.  The  division  was 
notable  for  the  number  of  great  men  who  voted  in 
the  minority  ;  nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  House 
was  found  on  that  side,  so  that  the  fight  was  de 
scribed  as  the  war  of  the  pigmies  against  the  giants. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  a  letter  of  this  time,  remarks 
of  the  debate  and  division :  *  It  is  remarkable  that,*"" 
though  the  question  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
not  one  man  who  has  any  character  for  abilities 
spoke  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  and  all  the  members 
who  are  most  eminent  for  their  talents  took  a  very 
active  part  on  the  side  of  the  Abolition.  But 
eloquence,  humanity,  policy,  reason  and  justice 
were  easily  defeated  by  the  most  stupid  prejudices.' 
In  the  same  session,  after  this  defeat,  the  Abolition 
ists  succeeded  in  starting  a  scheme  known  as  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company,  which  was  to  be  a  colony  of 
free  negroes  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  civilization  and  education  of  the  settlers.  More 
than  1,100  freed  negroes  were  brought  over  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  many  prominent  members  of  the 
Abolition  Society  became  directors,  with  Henry 
Thornton  as  chairman.  Wilberforce  took  an  interest 
in  the  scheme  from  the  first,  and  maintained  it  for 
many  years,  especially  when  his  friend  Zachary 
Macaulay  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony. 
The  Company  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its 
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founders  by  turning  out  a  mercantile  success,  owing 
to  the  devastations  of  the  French  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  to  other  adverse  circumstances,  but 
its  establishment  aided  the  Abolition  cause,  as 
showing  that  the  despised  negroes  were  capable  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  civilized  life. 

Wilberforce  now  determined  to  appeal  more 
decidedly  to  the  country,  that  the  national  spirit 
might  be  roused  to  the  evils  of  slavery.  A  proposal 
was  made  and  carried  out  by  some  zealous  Abolition 
ists  to  leave  off  the  use  of  West  Indian  sugar, 
but  Wilberforce  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  would 
rouse  irritation  among  the  West  Indian  party  and 
do  little  good.  The  news  of  outrage  and  disturbance 
in  San  Domingo  alienated  some  of  the  supporters 
of  Abolition,  and  shook  Pitt's  resolution.  This  was 
the  first  sign  of  Pitt's  gradual  loss  of  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  the  question,  which  was  afterwards 
further  affected  by  the  engrossing  character  of  the 
French  war. 

The  king,  too,  who  had  been  in  sympathy  with 
Wilberforce's  efforts  up  to  this  time  now  became 
alarmed,  and  was  henceforward  a  determined  oppo 
nent  of  Abolition,  as  were  most  of  the  Royal  Family, 
several  of  whom  regularly  voted  with  the  supporters 
of  the  trade  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  efforts 
of  Abolitionists  to  stir  up  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  were  largely  successful.  Clarkson  and 
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others  travelled  up  and  down  England  and  Scot 
land,  and  local  committees  were  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  central  committee  in  London,  who  organized 
public  meetings  and  the  sending  of  petitions  to 
Parliament.  Clarkson  says  in  his  History  that 
the  enthusiasm  was  such  that  only  those  who  saw 
it  could  believe  it.  A  petition  was  got  up  and  signed 
with  remarkable  unanimity  by  the  City  of  London, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  several  aldermen,  and  petitions  poured  in  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  Parliament  to  the 
number  of  519  in  favour  of  Abolition,  against  only 
four  on  the  other  side. 

The  debate  of  1792  was  notable  for  Pitt's  great 
speech,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  he 
ever  made.  His  peroration  was  specially  grand, 
and  as  he  was  drawing  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
bright  future  which  might  dawn  upon  Dark  Africa 
when  the  light  of  civilization  was  brought  in,  he 
pointed  to  the  sun  shining  into  the  House  (for  it  was 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning),  quoting  the  lines  of 
Virgil  with  striking  effect — 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis  ; 
Illio  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

In  place  of  Wilberforce's  resolution,  Dundas  carried 
a  motion  for  gradual  Abolition,  and  with  this  the 
reformers  had  to  be  content.  '  On  the  whole,' 
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wrote  Wilberforce  to  a  friend,  *  matters  have  turned 
out  better  than  I  expected.* 

The  resolutions  for  gradual  Abolition  were 
brought  forward  by  Dundas  a  few  days  later,  and 
the  year  1796  was  fixed  for  the  change  to  take  place, 
after  a  struggle  by  the  Abolitionists  for  an  earlier 
date.  This  new  turn  which  the  question  now  took 
was  in  reality  a  disastrous  one  for  the  cause.  On 
the  one  side  it  showed  that  the  opponents  of  Abolition 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  line  of  defending  the 
trade,  but  the  compromise  was  thought  to  be  a 
manoeuvre  for  shelving  the  whole  subject,  which 
was  more  difficult  to  meet  than  straightforward 
opposition.  Dundas  posed  as  a  friend  of  Abolition, 
but  as  Dean  Milner  said  of  him  :  '  Duplicity  and 
artifice  are  esteemed  parts  of  his  character — nobody 
thinks  well  of  him.'  His  advocacy  of  the  cause  was 
dangerous  indeed.  Further  dismay  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Lords,  who  resolved  to  call 
evidence — a  plan  which  gave  opportunity  for 
further  delays  and  postponements.  Many  years 
later  Wilberforce  wrote  that  it  was  to  the  fatal 
appeal  made  to  the  principle  of  gradual  Abolition 
that  they  chiefly  owed  the  defeat  of  their  first 
assault  and  the  twenty  years'  continuance  of  the 
murderous  traffic. 

The  fears  of  the  Abolitionists  were  soon  realized  ; 
the  country  lost  interest  in  the  question  which  had 
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been  thus  suspended  for  years,  and  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  French  war  and  the  spread  of  the 
Revolution  in  France  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  them 
so  close  at  hand.  Many  supporters  of  Abolition 
were  adherents  of  Revolution  principles,  and  this 
gave  a  handle  to  their  opponents.  Wilberforce 
himself,  Tory  as  he  was,  was  made  a  French  citizen 
by  the  Convention  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  an  embarrassing  honour  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  declare  his  sympathy  with  the 
emigres,  and  thus  avert  suspicion  from  the  cause 
which  he  represented.  But  he  was  not  only  assailed 
by  misrepresentation  and  strong  language,  but 
was  in  danger  even  of  bodily  harm  from  exasperated 
West  Indians. 

Many  persons  also  who  had  given  evidence 
against  the  trade  were  exposed  to  danger  and  insult, 
and  more  than  once  Wilberforce  sent  help  to  those 
who  suffered  in  this  way. 

The  opening  of  1793  was  thus  perhaps  the  darkest 
time  in  the  Abolition  conflict.  The  London  Com 
mittee  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  campaign  in  the 
country,  and  until  1804  they  met  seldom  and  had 
to  be  content  with  merely  bringing  the  question 
before  an  unsympathetic  Parliament.  Wilberforce 
was  accused  of  growing  cold  in  the  cause,  and  it 
was  reported  even  in  1790  that  he  had  given  up  the 
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business.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  untrue ;  in 
spite  of  baffling  difficulties  he  stood  firm,  and  perse 
vered  when  everything  seemed  against  him.  He  stig 
matized  the  report  as  one  of  the  calumnies  to  which 
every  public  man  is  exposed,  and  added :  '  Be 
persuaded  that  I  shall  never  make  this  grand  cause 
the  sport  of  caprice,  or  sacrifice  it  to  motives  of 
political  convenience  or  personal  feeling.' 

Early  in  1793  he  moved  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  trade  in  the  Commons,  but  the 
House,  by  a  majority  of  eight,  refused  to  ratify  their 
vote  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  business  in  the 
House  of  Lords  dragged  very  slowly  on,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  taking  a  prominent  part  in  opposing 
Abolition  and  abusing  its  supporters.  All  further 
attempts  to  regulate  and  modify  the  trade  in  this 
year  proved  abortive.  In  the  following  year 
Wilberforce  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade 
by  which  British  merchants  supplied  foreigners 
with  slaves,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  this  effect.  This 
he  carried  in  the  Commons  with  much  effort,  but, 
after  many  delays,  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  Lords, 
who,  soon  after  this,  discontinued  all  examinations 
of  witnesses,  thus  realizing  the  fears  entertained  in 
1792. 

Wilberforce's  work  in  the  House  for  Abolition 
was  now  limited  to  an  annual  motion  on  the  subject. 
In  1795  the  motion  was  at  once  lost ;  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year  it  met  with  rather  more  success  and  was 
carried  through  a  second  reading,  though  on  the 
third  it  was  lost  by  a  small  majority.  Wilberforce 
was  specially  vexed  by  this  narrow  defeat,  as  he 
believed  they  might  have  gained  a  majority  had  not 
a  new  comic  opera,  which  was  brought  out  that 
night,  kept  away  a  large  number  of  his  supporters. 
In  1797  a  delusive  motion  was  carried  by  the 
opponents  of  Abolition,  leaving  the  question  oi 
diminishing  the  slave-trade  to  the  colonial  assemblies, 
and  when  Wilberforce  brought  forward  his  annual 
motion  two  months  later  it  was,  according  to  expec 
tation,  again  lost. 

This  year,  1797,  was  a  notable  one  for  Wilber 
force,  for  his  marriage  took  place  in  May,  and, 
shortly  before  that  event,  he  had  brought  out  his 
book  on  Practical  Christianity,  which  gained  wide 
spread  commendation.  Early  in  1798  the  zeal  and 
labours  of  Mr.  James  Stephen  (who  afterwards  mar 
ried  the  sister  of  Wilberforce)  were  given  to  the 
Abolition  cause.  He  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  his  watchfulness  having  discovered  that  the 
Carib  lands  were  likely  to  be  peopled  by  the  planters 
with  Creole  slaves  from  the  older  islands,  he  wrote 
in  anxious  haste  to  urge  Wilberforce  to  stop  what 
he  called  '  the  dexterous  compromise '  Pitt  had 
made  between  his  religious  friends  and  the  West 
Indian  party.  This  Wilberforce  was  able  to  effect. 
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not  without  some  reproaches  from  Stephen  on  his 
not  making  a  public  outcry — *  You  are  bound  to  do 
so,'  he  wrote,  '  because  those  high  priests  of  Moloch, 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Dundas,  are  your  political, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  also  your  private,  friends.'  Wilberforce 
replied  thanking  him  for  his  frankness,  but  the 
reproach  was  undeserved.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Stephen  questioned  Pitt's  earnestness  in  the 
cause  in  no  doubtful  terms,  to  which  Wilberforce 
replied  with  a  warm  eulogium  on  his  character  as  a 
patriot  and  a  man,  while  confessing  that  he  felt 
spleen  against  the  administration  for  their  luke- 
warmness. 

Early  in  April  of  this  year,  1798,  Wilberforce 
moved  his  usual  resolution,  which  was  lost  by 
only  four  votes,  and  though  defeated  on  the  di 
vision,  he  considered  that  they  gained  ground.  In 
the  following  year  the  majority  against  Abolition 
was  larger,  but  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  bill  for  limiting  the  trade  to  certain 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  was  carried  through  the 
Commons.  This  was  exposed  to  danger  in  the 
Upper  House  from  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord  Liver 
pool  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  while  Lord  Granville 
earnestly  supported  it,  and  it  was  thrown  out. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  efforts  of  the 
Abolitionists  for  the  century,  but,  utterly  dis 
heartening  as  the  result  seemed,  all  motions  for 
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Abolition,  total  or  gradual,  or  even  limitation  of  the 
traffic,  being  alike  lost,  the  hopes  of  the  reformers 
were  not  overthrown.  There  were  some  encouraging 
circumstances  which  gave  ground  for  expectation 
of  better  success  in  the  future.  Many  members 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  trade  were  gradually 
coming  round  to  the  other  side,  and  the  resistance  to 
Abolition  was  growing  less  violent.  The  ground 
which  the  supporters  of  the  trade  took  up  had 
changed ;  they  no  longer  upheld  it  as  entirely 
defensible,  but  rather  urged  the  difficulties  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  its  abolition.  The  eloquence  of  the 
two  great  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  was  always  exerted 
on  the  side  of  Abolition,  while  Wilberforce,  upon 
whom  the  chief  burden  fell,  persevered  in  the  face 
of  every  new  difficulty  and  disappointment,  with 
an  earnestness  beyond  all  praise. 


CHAPTER   IV 

n 

THE  ABOLITION  STRUGGLE  CONTINUED 

THE  nineteenth  century  opened  with  very  dark 
clouds  hanging  over  Europe.  Everywhere 
there  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  politics,  and  the  fear  of  a 
French  invasion,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  in  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  Abolition  until  1804.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
Wilberforce  wrote  to  a  colleague  in  1800,  '  If  you 
knew  all  I  do,  you  would  think  you  saw  the  streaks 
of  light  indicating  the  opening  day,  and  rewarding 
all  our  past  sufferings,  and  elucidating  the  way  of 
Heaven.'  He  entertained  hopes  of  a  General  Conven 
tion  of  the  European  Powers  who,  when  negotiations 
for  peace  were  entered  upon,  might  decide  on  jointly 
putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and  he  thought 
that  Napoleon  might  be  approached  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  was  aware  of  the  divided  opinions  of  the 
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Cabinet.  In  1801  an  event  happened  which  caused 
Wilberforce  much  concern.  Pitt  had  brought  about 
the  Union  with  Ireland  in  the  full  intention  of 
supplementing  it  by  a  measure  for  enabling  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  king 
however  proved  an  insuperable  difficulty,  as  he 
would  hear  of  no  such  concession  to  the  Romanists, 
and  felt  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  resist  it. 
Pitt  accordingly  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Addington.  There  was  some  expectation  that 
Wilberforce  might  obtain  an  office  in  the  new 
Ministry,  as  their  inclinations  were  supposed  to  be 
towards  peace,  and  he  himself  noted  in  his  journal 
that  he  was  *  for  a  little  intoxicated,  and  had  risings 
of  ambition.'  But  his  views  on  the  slave  trade  were 
not  those  of  the  ministers,  as  some  of  Pitt's  colleagues 
who  were  most  in  favour  of  maintaining  it  remained 
in  office. 

It  seemed  inexpedient  to  propose  any  motion  this 
year  in  Parliament  on  Abolition,  as  hopes  of  a 
general  convention  were  still  in  Wilberforce's 
mind,  and  he  approached  the  new  Prime  Minister 
with  an  urgent  request  that  he  would  take  the  matter 
up.  He  urged  that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
slave  trade  had  increased  more  than  ever  before, 
and  it  was  a  shameful  fact  that  since  the  acquisition 
of  Guiana  and  the  new  colonies  gained  in  the  war 
from  France  and  Holland,  new  openings  had  been 
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given  for  the  traders  in  the  cultivation  of  these  lands, 
so  that  it  is  said  the  annual  importation  of  slaves  into 
our  colonies  was  more  than  doubled. 

Wilberforce's  representations  in  favour  of  Aboli 
tion  by  common  consent  of  the  Powers  came  to 
nothing,  as  the  weak  minister  was  quite  unwilling  to 
exert  himself  or  run  any  risk  for  the  cause,  and 
his  colleagues  were  many  of  them  supporters  of  the 
trade.  He  was  with  difficulty  induced  not  to  commit 
himself  as  to  allowing  the  settlement  of  new  slaves  in 
Trinidad  and  St.  Vincent.  Canning  brought  in  a 
motion  to  the  House  on  this  subject  in  1802,  but  it 
fell  flat.  No  wonder  that  Wilberforce  wrote  that 
his  patience  was  overcome  by  *  so  much  sang-froid 
in  this  benevolent  age,'  and  that  he  felt  sickened  of 
public  life  and  public  men.  Reports  of  insurrections 
in  the  West  Indies  and  disturbances  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  Colony  added  to  the  troubles  of  this  time, 
so  that  no  action  was  taken  in  Parliament  in  this 
session.  In  the  following  year,  1803,  war  seemed 
imminent,  and  military  preparations  were  ordered, 
so  that  further  postponement  was  necessary, 
though  it  caused  Wilberforce  keen  disappointment 
to  recognize  this  fact.  His  own  health  at  this  time 
broke  down,  and  the  excitement  of  the  crisis  shattered 
him  so  much  that  some  of  his  friends  pressed  him 
to  retire  from  Parliament.  This  he  characteristi 
cally  declined  to  do,  as,  though  worn  out,  he  felt 
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there  was  still  work  to  be  done,  and  it  was  not  yet 
time  *  to  be  sent  to  grass  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  weak  vacillation  of  the 
Government  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  crisis, 
and  the  country  called  for  Pitt  to  take  the  helm 
again,  as  the  only  pilot  who  could  weather  the 
storm. 

Addington  was  a  hopeless  failure  as  Prime  Minister 
in  difficult  times,  though  amiable  and  well-inten 
tioned,  and  Wilberforce  admits  that  he  had  been  sadly 
disappointed  in  him.  When  Pitt  came  into  power 
again,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  it  seemed  possible  and 
expedient  to  introduce  a  motion  for  Abolition  again 
in  the  Commons  ;  the  Irish  members  who  had  come 
into  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  Union  had  now 
taken  their  seats  and  were  mostly  friendly  to  the 
cause,  while  it  was  thought  that  some  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  would  agree  to  a  suspension  of  the 
trade  from  self-interest,  from  fear  of  an  over-supply  of 
sugar  if  the  new  lands  were  extensively  cultivated. 
Wilberforce  accordingly  moved  the  first  reading  of 
his  bill  (although  the  hope  of  support  from  the  West 
Indians  proved  at  the  last  delusive),  and  gained  the  / 
handsome  majority  of  124  to  49,  which  showed  that 
final  success  could  not  now  be  far  distant.  There 
was  rejoicing  in  the  Abolition  camp,  which  was 
increased  when  the  bill  passed  a  second  reading,  but, 
the  House  of  Lords  stopped  the  way,  and  the  Cabinet 
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decided  that  a  further  adjournment  must  take  place. 
Wilberforce  then  made  an  effort  to  stop  the  trade 
in  the  conquered  colonies,  but  Pitt,  who  undertook 
that  a  royal  proclamation  should  be  issued,  care 
lessly  neglected  the  matter,  and  it  was  not  for 
another  year  that  his  promise  was  redeemed. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  help  of  Mr.  Brougham 
(afterwards  Lord  Brougham)  was  given  to  the 
Abolition  cause.  He  undertook  to  travel  through 
Holland  and  Germany  making  inquiries,  and  putting 
pressure  on  the  Dutch  Government. 

Wilberforce  thought  it  was  now  a  suitable  time 
for  bringing  out  some  pamphlets  and  books  in  the 
Abolition  interest.  As  usual  he  worked  hard 
himself,  and  tried  to  set  his  friends  to  work,  writing 
with  this  end  to  his  friend  Lord  Muncaster,  and 
suggesting  the  similar  employment  of  his  old  *  white 
negro,'  Clarkson.  Stephen  was  already  at  work  on 
a  pamphlet,  and  Macaulay  was  ready  with  assis 
tance. 

In  the  session  of  1805  the  Abolitionists  suffered 
a  severe  blow  from  the  unexpected  defeat  of  their 
motion,  brought  forward  as  usual  by  Wilberforce, 
who  had  been  pained  by  Pitt's  desire  to  shelve  the 
question  for  the  time.  *  I  never  felt  so  much,' 
writes  Wilberforce  after  the  division,  *  on  any 
Parliamentary  occasion.  I  could  not  sleep  after 
first  waking  at  night.  The  poor  blacks  rushed 
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into  my  mind,  and  the  guilt  of  our  wicked  land.'  It 
is  said  that  the  West  Indian  party  had  put  forth 
special  efforts,  by  an  urgent  canvass  of  members,  to 
secure  this  result.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Abolition 
party  after  the  defeat  to  bring  in  again  a  limited 
bill  to  abolish  the  foreign  trade,  but  this  had  to  be 
put  off  till  the  next  year.  Meanwhile  Wilberforce 
did  not  cease  to  press  the  question  of  stopping  the 
trade  in  the  new  colony  of  Guiana  upon  Pitt,  who  still 
procrastinated.  *  Sad  work,'  writes  Wilberforce ; 
*  Pitt  has  not  yet  settled  it — too  bad — I  write  and 
call  again  and  again.'  In  the  end,  the  trade  was 
stopped,  not  by  Pitt  at  all,  but  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  had  become  Secretary  of  State,  some  months 
later. 

A  few  months  later,  the  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad  proved  too  much  for  the  great  statesman, 
and,  after  a  very  short  illness,  Pitt  died  in  January, 
1806.  Wilberforce  could  not  but  feel  the  death  of 
his  friend,  under  so  many  sad  circumstances,  very 
deeply.  *  Pitt,'  he  writes  in  his  diary,  *  killed  by  the 
enemy  as  much  as  Nelson.'  Thus  ended  the  long  and 
steadfast  friendship  between  the  two  men  united  in  so 
many  sympathies  and  interests,  but  yet  so  different. 
From  first  to  last,  Wilberforce  held  the  highest 
opinion  of  Pitt's  integrity  and  patriotism,  and  he 
was  never  tired  of  expressing  it.  Difficulties  had  not 
separated  them,  except  for  a  brief  interval  when 
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they  differed  on  the  great  question  of  peace  with 
France  in  1795.  Wilberforce  openly  opposed  his 
friend  on  this  question,  and  spoke  against  his  policy, 
as  well  as  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  in  the 
last  year  of  Pitt's  life.  On  the  Abolition  question, 
Wilberforce  believed  in  Pitt  all  through,  though  his 
faith  was  severely  tried  over  his  procrastination  of 
the  Guiana  Colony  slave-importation,  and  he  noticed 
*  certain  significant  winks  and  shrugs '  on  the  part 
of  his  friends  who  did  not  share  his  trust. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  briefly  into  Pitt's  attitude 
to  the  question  throughout  the  struggle,  with  which 
he  was  so  closely  associated.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  first  came  to  the 
front,  Pitt  espoused  it  warmly,  and  urged  Wilber 
force  to  undertake  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of  the 
Abolition  campaign.  When  the  latter  was  taken  ill, 
he  commended  the  cause  to  Pitt,  who  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  first  time  in 
1788.  He  steadily  supported  Wilberforce,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  some  years,  and  his  speech  against  the  slave 
trade  in  1792  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
he  ever  delivered.  After  the  French  Revolution 
had  broken  out,  and  still  more  after  our  war  with 
France  began,  he  began  to  grow  cold  towards  the 
Abolition  cause,  though  he  did  not  withdraw  his 
support.  This  coolness  did  not  diminish  as  time 
went  on  and  the  state  of  Europe  grew  more  disturbed, 
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and  his  action  over  the  Guiana  lands  was  indefensible, 
for  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Ministry  to  stop  the 
trade  in  the  new  colonies  by  a  mere  Order  in  Council. 
For  years  he  took  no  action  to  check  it,  until,  when 
the  extended  cultivation  began  to  lower  the  value 
of  West  Indian  produce  and  of  the  old  plantations, 
he  granted  to  the  sugar-dealers'  outcry  the  concession 
which  he  had  refused  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

This  has  been  rightly  called  the  greatest  blot  on 
Pitt's  relations  to  Abolition,  and  it  tried  the  patience 
even  of  the  charitably- judging  Wilberforce.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had  he  been  zealous  in 
his  desire  for  Abolition,  Pitt  could  have  exercised 
influence  sufficient  to  prevent  it  being  rejected 
again  and  again  by  Parliament,  even  though  his 
colleagues,  Dundas,  Thurlow  and  Liverpool,  opposed 
their  weight  against  it,  and  the  king  was  on  their  side. 
Finally,  as  soon  as  Pitt  was  dead,  Fox  brought  in  a 
measure  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  with  foreign 
powers,  and  made  every  preparation  for  Abolition, 
when  his  death  occurred,  and  the  complete  measure 
was  carried  by  what  has  been  called  one  of  the 
weakest  Ministries  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Against  this  view  of  Pitt's  position  we  have  the 
opinion  of  Clarkson,  who  was  one  of  those  most  closely 
associated  with  the  whole  question,  as  to  Pitt's 
thoroughgoing  earnestness  throughout  the  struggle, 
which  was  only  hampered  by  insuperable  difficulties. 
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Men  like  Stephen  and  Lord  Brougham  are  strong  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  seems  fair  to  say  in  the  words  of 
the  latter  that  *  Pitt,  though  sincere,  was  not  so 
zealous  as  to  risk  anything  or  give  himself  great 
trouble  for  Abolition.'  The  unprecedented  diffi 
culties  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  probably 
made  him  anxious  to  throw  everything  over  that 
might  hinder  the  ship  of  State  from  weathering  the 
storm.  He  treated  the  subjects  of  reform  and  of 
Catholic  emancipation  in  a  very  similar  way,  dropping 
them  when  he  found  they  could  no  longer  be  pursued 
by  him  without  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Abolition 
cause  in  1806.  On  Pitt's  death,  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville  came  into  power,  and  Wilberforce  found 
that  the  new  Cabinet  was  on  his  side .  Fox  hoped  soon 
to  carry  the  measure,  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
non-interference  from  the  Prince  Regent.  A  bill  to 
prohibit  British  subjects  from  engaging  in  the 
importation  of  slaves  to  any  foreign  colony,  and 
preventing  the  outfit  of  foreign  ships  in  British 
ports,  was  accordingly  passed  in  both  Houses. 

Everything  now  seemed  to  favour  the  immediate 
passing  of  a  General  Abolition  Bill,  but  before  the 
final  triumph,  another  disappointment  befel  its 
supporters.  Fox,  of  whom  Wilberforce  wrote  that 
he  'loved  him  for  his  generous  and  warm  fidelity 
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to  their  cause,'  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  months 
died.  Lord  Grenville  was  earnest,  however,  in 
doing  all  he  could  to  further  the  speedy  passing  of 
the  measure,  and  was  constantly  in  consultation 
with  Wilberforce  on  the  subject.  At  last  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  debate  in  the  Commons,  and 
congratulations  began  to  pour  in,  for  the  measure 
had  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  On  February  23, 
1807,  Lord  Howick  opened  the  debate,  and,  in 
the  course  of  it,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  roused  the 
Commons  into  loud  applause  by  his  reference  to 
*  the  honoured  individual  who  would  that  day 
lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and  remember  that 
the  slave  trade  was  no  more.'  '  Such  applause,' 
said  the  Bishop  of  London,  *  was  scarcely  ever 
before  given  to  any  man  sitting  in  his  place  in  either 
House  of  Parliament ' — and  surely  no  acclamations  . 

^/ 

were  ever  more  thoroughly  deserved.  The  bill 
passed  by  a  majority  of  283  votes  to  16. 

There  was  to  be  one  more  alarm  before  the 
Royal  Assent  was  given,  for  the  Government  of 
Lord  Grenville  was  tottering  to  its  fall  before  the 
measure  could  be  carried  back  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  bill  was  printed  in  great  haste,  and 
passed  that  House,  and  two  days  later  it  received 
the  Royal  Assent,  just  before  the  retiring  Ministry 
gave  up  their  seals  of  office.  Thus  after  twenty 
years  of  persevering  labour  the  triumph  was  achieved 
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which  ended  the  accursed  slave  trade.  Twenty 
years  is  a  large  portion  to  take  from  the  life  of  a 
man,  but  Wilberforce  had  given  the  time  un 
grudgingly,  and  his  one  feeling  was  that  of  gratitude 
to  the  Disposer  of  events  who  had  employed  him 
in  such  a  service  to  humanity. 

'  Oh,  what  thanks  do  I  owe  the  Giver  of  all 
good,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  '  for  bringing  me  in 
His  gracious  providence  to  this  great  cause,  which 
at  length,  after  almost  nineteen  years'  labour,  is 
successful ! ' 

The  great  object  of  Wilberforce's  efforts  was 
won,  but  he  was  never  to  rest  on  his  well-earned 
laurels,  or  to  give  up  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
African  slaves,  so  long  as  life  lasted.  It  needed 
watchfulness  to  see  that  the  measure  was  not 
thwarted  by  the  actions  of  other  nations  or  by  the 
subtlety  of  the  traders.  One  friend,  in  writing 
to  Wilberforce,  compared  the  Abolitionists  to  the 
Israelites  who  had  indeed  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 
'  but  Pharaoh  may  follow  your  steps,  and  aim  at 
some  abridgment  of  the  deliverance.'  The  African 
Institution  was  founded  with  the  object  of  safe 
guarding  the  victory  gained,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester — the  one  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
who  had  not  opposed  the  cause  of  humanity — 
became  its  president.  It  will  be  remembered  also 
that  when  the  cause  of  the  slaves  was  taken  up 
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definitely  in  1787,  and  a  society  formed  in  their 
interest,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  the  first  object,  as  being  more  within  compass, 
and  it  was  felt  that  when  that  object  was  gained, 
it  would  be  more  possible  to  move  towards  the  entire 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  British  dominions.  This 
ultimate  goal,  therefore,  still  lay  before  the  friends 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  Wilberforce  was  not 
destined  to  doff  his  armour  until  the  prize  lay 
within  measurable  distance  of  being  won.  Eighteen 
years  more  of  Parliamentary  life  lay  before  him, 
though  owing  to  weak  health  he  gave  up  the  arduous 
position  of  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for  Bramber.  Before 
he  finally  retired  from  public  life  he  saw  the  trust 
which  he  had  so  long  held  committed  to  a  faithful 
successor — Fowell  Buxton,  and  in  the  very  month 
of  his  death,  only  a  few  days  before  he  died,  he  had 
the  great  joy  of  hearing  that  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  had  successfully  passed  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  course  of  Wilberforce's  latest  efforts,  both 
within  Parliament  and  outside  of  it,  may  be  told 
in  this  chapter,  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
struggle  which  we  have  traced  thus  far  in  connexion 
with  him  as  one  of  its  leaders.  The  question  of 
Abolition  by  other  nations  was  one  of  great  moment, 
and  we  find  Wilberforce  constantly  thinking  and 
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writing  of  it.  He  was  not  without  hope  that  the 
wide  power  of  Napoleon  in  Europe  might  be  turned 
to  account  in  this  connexion,  and  he  watched  every 
step  taken  by  European  nations  in  the  direction  of 
checking  the  trade.  In  1808  he  wrote  to  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  try  and  bring  about 
a  compact  between  the  two  nations,  that  each 
might  take  the  other's  slave  ships,  hoping  that  such 
an  agreement  might  lead  to  a  more  generous  union 
of  peoples  in  the  cause  of  Africa.  He  also  hoped 
that  the  political  struggle  in  Spain  might  lead  to 
greater  liberty,  and  the  consequent  downfall  of 
their  slave  trade;  he  urged  measures  being  taken 
to  influence  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  deputies, 
and  also  to  work  upon  the  priests  who  had  joined 
the  popular  cause,  and  he  wrote  to  several  leading 
statesmen  with  this  end.  *  Such  prospects,'  he 
wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  '  open  to  my  view 
when  I  look  around  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  quite  to  enrapture  me.'  He  watched  the  state 
of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  and  urged  the  sending 
of  special  instructions  to  the  revenue  officers  there 
to  enforce  the  law,  while  holding  communication 
with  South  Americans  to  promote  Abolition  in 
those  States.  In  1810  he  proposed  that  some 
provision  for  education  should  be  made  for  slaves 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  that  the  king's 
Jubilee  might  be  signalized  by  founding  an  institu- 
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tion  for  that  purpose.    At  the  end  of  this  year 
he  drew  up  a  paper  of  subjects,  which  he  thought 
ought    to   engage    the    attention    of  Abolitionists, 
and    which    included    the    following    points :    To 
enforce  the  law  and  make  the  Abolition  Act  effectual ; 
to  influence  Spain  and  Portugal  towards  abolish 
ing  their  slave  trade  ;  to  restrict  the  contraband 
traffic  in  slaves  ;  to  consider  taking  steps  towards  a 
treaty  with  the  United   States ;   to  inquire    into 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
These  points,  amongst  many  others,  show  how  much 
thought  he  gave  to  the  many  sides  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  how  assiduously  he  watched  events 
bearing  on  it  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  every  part 
of   the   world.     He   was   always   ready   to   speak 
personally  to  the  ministers,  to  get  them  to  take 
action  on  any  pressing  matter,  and  so  much  was 
he  able  to  do  in  inducing  diplomatic  and  other 
interference,  that  his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  (who 
was  often  inclined  to  act  the  part  of  candid  friend), 
pressed  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  one 
subject  of  Abolition  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  set 
aside  all  lesser  objects.     '  If  you,'  he  wrote,  *  who 
must  be  the  public  leader,  are  only  to  be  a  battering- 
ram  to  be  pushed  forward,  instead  of  a  fore-horse 
in  the  team  to  pull  as  well  as  guide  the  rest,  the 
cause  is  lost,  the  Abolition  is  undone.' 
This  Wilberf  orce  was  unwilling  to  do,  for  his  interests 
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were  so  wide,  and  he  believed  his  position  gave  him  so 
many  opportunities  of  varied  usefulness,  that  he 
could  not  rightly  neglect  the  many  claims  upon 
his  time  and  influence.  Yet  we  find  a  note  in  his 
diary  in  1811  that  he  *  had  suffered  his  mind  to 
wander  too  much  from  subject  to  subject,  without 
discussing  any  satisfactorily.  Let  me  amend  here. 
To  addict  myself  to  African  matters  and  North 
American  Indians — ccstera  with  a  view  to  carrying 
through  the  others  by  gaining  influence.'  One  can 
not  but  see  the  force  of  Stephen's  advice  when  we 
find  in  what  a  whirl  of  occupations  Wilberforce 
continually  found  himself,  his  house  always  open 
to  friends  and  applicants  of  all  sorts,  and  his  whole 
time  in  London  taken  up  with  engagements,  political, 
philanthropic  and  social.  His  power  of  concentra 
tion  of  mind  must  have  been  singularly  strong  to 
accomplish  so  much  work  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
pressure  and  '  drive,'  which  wears  out  the  body 
and  mind  of  most  men  more  than  anything  else. 

Wilberforce's  health,  indeed,  was  so  feeble,  that 
he  at  this  time  began  to  contemplate  retiring  from 
Parliament,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  representation 
of  Yorkshire,  and  he  thought  he  might  be  freer 
for  all  kinds  of  outside  usefulness  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  possessed  influence  amongst  statesmen 
and  in  Parliament  which  hardly  any  other  member 
could  supply,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
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giving  up  any  chance  of  helping  on  anti-slavery 
measures.  The  claims  of  the  West  Indies  were 
pressing  heavily  on  the  Abolition  Society  at  this 
time,  for  the  proprietors  were  keeping  up  the  old 
spirit,  and  Wilberforce  tells  Zachary  Macaulay 
that  in  general  there  was  much  slave  trading.  He 
was  also  appealing  to  Government  against  the 
persecution  of  religion  amongst  the  slaves  of 
Demerara  and  Trinidad,  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  Christianity.  He  was  anxious  to  secure 
a  registration  of  slaves,  to  prevent  illicit  importation, 
and  tried  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  this  end. 

In  1812  he  decided  to  give  up  the  representation 
of  Yorkshire,  after  much  thought  and  consider 
ation,  owing  to  his  state  of  health,  which  required 
him  to  take  more  rest,  and  on  retiring  he  met 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude  and  recognition  of 
his  services  from  his  old  constituents.  But  he 
accepted  from  Lord  Calthorpe  the  offer  of  a 
seat  which  was  at  his  disposal  and  which  would 
not  claim  so  much  time  and  attention,  and 
re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  forth 
coming  session  as  member  for  Bramber.  During 
the  general  election  he  writes  :  '  I  feel  somewhat 
like  an  old  retired  hunter,  who  is  grazing  in  a  park, 
and  hearing  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  pricks  up  his 
ears  and  can  scarce  keep  quiet  or  refrain  from 

joining  them ;  but  this  is  mere  animal  spirits.' 

o 
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The  success  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  raised  his  old  hopes  of  a  general 
convention  of  the  Powers  when  negotiations  for 
peace  were  entered  upon.  The  situation  seemed 
especially  favourable  ;  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  weakened  and  shattered  by  the  war,  and  some 
of  them  had  already  taken  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  their  slave  trade,  while  others  had  lost  it.  The 
friends  of  Abolition  were  full  of  hope,  and  subor 
dinated  all  other  plans  to  agitating  for  a  general 
convention  and  negotiation  of  the  Powers.  Wilber- 
force  wrote  a  letter  with  this  object  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  whom  he  addressed  as  '  the  chief  agent 
in  delivering  the  European  continent  from  the 
bonds  in  which,  by  a  mysterious  providence,  it 
had  so  long  been  held,'  and  he  also  moved  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  begging  him  to  use  his  influ 
ence. 

It  was  no  light  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Aboli 
tionists,  when  they  found  that  by  the  treaty  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  latter 
country  had  obtained  licence  to  carry  on  her  slave 
trade  for  five  years,  and  no  terms  were  made  with 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had 
acted  as  plenipotentiary,  was  received  with  enthu 
siastic  cheers  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his 
return  from  Paris  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  but 
Wilberforce  at  once  entered  his  strong  protest 
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against  these  serious  blots  in  it,  and  expressed  his 
own  personal  feeling  as  that  of  one  who  has  the  cup 
roughly  dashed  aside  just  as  it  had  reached  his 
lips.  He  had  already  written  to  Prince  Talleyrand 
on  the  subject,  and  had,  through  Zachary  Macaulay, 
approached  other  French  statesmen,  so  that  he 
felt  the  disappointment  keenly.  It  was  some 
compensation  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was 
in  London,  sent  for  him  and  expressed  his  cordial 
sympathy,  undertaking  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Abolition  at  the  coming  congress.  The  peace  was  so 
popular  in  the  country  that  it  seemed  difficult 
to  rouse  public  feeling  against  any  part  of  it,  but  a 
great  meeting  of  Abolitionists  was  held  in  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  take  action  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  to 
address  the  Prince  Regent.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  the 
peace  was  carried  unanimously,  after  a  powerful 
speech  by  Wilberforce,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country 
was  shown  by  800  petitions  which  were  sent  up 
to  the  House  in  protest  against  the  slave  trade 
clauses.  The  ministers  saw  that  they  must  make 
a  resolute  stand  for  Abolition,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  now  ambassador  in  Paris, 
supported  the  cause  heartily.  The  prospect,  how 
ever,  was  anything  but  bright,  when  the  startlingly 
sudden  coup  of  Napoleon,  who  had  escaped  from 
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Elba  and  returned  to  power,  brought  about  the 
desired  result.  Wishing  to  secure  the  favour  of 
England,  the  Emperor  proclaimed  a  total  abolition 
of  the  French  slave  trade.  The  Abolition  struggle 
continued  during  these  years  ;  but  the  conflict 
went  on  slowly,  and  every  inch  of  ground  had 
to  be  won  by  hard  fighting ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
indifference  of  Ministers,  the  opposition  of  West 
Indians,  and  sometimes  the  discouragement  of 
allies,  progress  was  steady,  and  Wilberforce  was 
always  in  the  van.  He  entered  into  a  negotiation, 
through  a  friend  who  was  visiting  Rome,  with 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  known  as  a  reformer 
of  abuses,  to  induce  the  Holy  See  to  urge  on  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  courts  the  abolition  of 
their  slave  trade,  and  an  interview  was  obtained 
with  the  Pope  himself,  who  expressed  his  willingness 
to  use  his  influence  with  these  countries  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  Holy  See.  Within  a 
year  of  this  visit,  the  Spanish  slave  trade  was  abol 
ished.  At  home  the  fight  chiefly  raged  around  the 
registration  of  slaves  which  the  Abolitionists  were 
trying  to  enforce.  Their  opponents  charged  them 
with  stirring  up  discontent  among  the  slaves  in 
the  West  India  islands,  and  so  leading  to  insurrec 
tions,  and  taunts  and  abusive  calumnies  were  heaped 
upon  the  Abolitionist  leaders.  Wilberforce  endured 
these  with  striking  patience  and  magnanimity,though 
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he  felt  them  deeply.  *  Remember,'  he  reminded 
Macaulay,  *  that  they  will  by-and-bye  appear  only 
like  the  barking  of  the  cottage  curs  on  our  passing 
through  a  village,  when  on  our  progress  in  the 
journey  of  life.' 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1816 
Wilberforce  eloquently  referred  to  the  struggles 
through  which  the  friends  of  Abolition  had  passed, 
and  to  their  success  in  spite  of  violent  prejudice 
and  opposition.  The  same  weapons  were  still  used 
against  them.  '  The  grand  arguments  against 
us  are  derived  from  what  are  called  Methodism 
and  fanaticism.  .  .  This  I  will  say — if  to  be  feelingly 
alive  to  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures 
and  to  be  warmed  with  the  desire  of  relieving 
their  distresses,  is  to  be  a  fanatic,  I  am  one  of  the 
most  incurable  fanatics  ever  allowed  to  be  at  large.' 
They  felt  calmly  confident  that  they  would  in  due 
time  gain  the  victory  they  longed  for. 

In  1818  the  Abolitionists  changed  their  tactics, 
and  adopted  a  bolder  policy.  Their  investiga 
tions  into  the  state  of  the  negroes  had  shown 
such  a  complicated  system  of  cruelty  that  they 
felt  at  length  emancipation  must  be  their  avowed 
aim,  though  Wilberforce  was  for  proceeding  gradu 
ally  and  cautiously.  The  progress  of  the  cause 
for  some  years  seemed  indeed  to  be  almost  nothing, 
The  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  1818  accomplished 
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little  towards  Abolition,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
left  but  to  wait  for  more  propitious  circumstances. 
Then  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  his 
own  attacks  of  illness  prevented  Wilberforce  from 
taking  action,  but  he  had  not  lost  his  interest 
or  his  zeal  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  *  When 
ever  I  have  thought  of  going  out  of  Parliament,' 
he  wrote  to  Stephen  in  1822,  *  the  idea  of  leaving 
this  great  subject  untouched  has  given  me  pangs  that 
have  been  very  painful.'  Meanwhile,  he  was  again 
writing  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  he  proposed 
sending  the  letter  when  published  to  every  member 
of  the  Parliaments  of  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
still  unfavourable  to  the  negro  cause,  and  the  West 
Indian  influence  was  strongly  exerted  against  them. 
In  the  summer  of  1822,  however,  Wilberforce  made 
a  speech  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  Powers,  which 
was  described  by  Buxton  as  the  best  he  ever  heard 
him  make.  A  few  months  later  he  was  still  in 
correspondence  with  Canning,  and,  indirectly,  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  same  subject.  Early 
in  the  next  year  he  decided  to  publish  a  manifesto 
on  the  whole  subject  of  negro  slavery,  a  task  which 
he  could  perform  probably  better  than  any  other 
man.  He  found  his  work  at  first  heavy,  but  he 
warmed  up  to  it,  and  he  wrote  from  the  country 
— *  Whenever,  which  is  but  rarely,  I  can  get  an  un- 
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interrupted  hour  or  two,  and  am  thoroughly  warmed, 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  an  honest  man 
to  resist  us.*  The  manifesto  was  duly  published, 
and  made  a  great  impression,  alike  on  friends  and 
opponents.  Soon  afterwards  he  brought  forward 
the  general  question  of  slavery,  in  presenting  a  peti 
tion  from  the  Quakers  against  it.  Canning  and 
the  Government  tried  to  set  the  question  aside,  but 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were  shown  in  numer 
ous  petitions  which  were  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  support  of  the  attack.  At  this  stage 
in  the  contest,  Wilberforce  was  compelled  by  his 
still  failing  health  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
Abolition  cause  to  Buxton,  who  now  moved  openly 
for  the  ending  and  no  longer  for  the  mending  of  the 
slave  system. 

The  result  of  this  debate  was  thought  to  be 
satisfactory,  as  Canning  admitted  the  evils,  though 
wishing  to  restrict  their  resolutions  to  reforming 
the  most  crying  abuses.  *  My  heart  and  head  are 
full  of  West  Indian  matters,'  wrote  Wilberforce, 
soon  after,  when  he  was  unable  to  take  the  same 
political  action  as  of  old.  An  insurrection  which 
broke  out  among  the  slaves  in  Demerara  in  1823, 
owing  to  somewhat  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  caused  great  dismay  among  the 
white  population,  and  was  put  down  to  '  Wilber 
force,  Buxton  and  Co.'  Much  abuse  and  mis- 
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representation  followed,  but  Wilberforce  cared 
little  for  this  :  '  Any  personal  feelings,'  he  said, 
*  are  lost  in  my  sense  of  the  malignity  of  attempting 
to  deter  people  from  becoming  the  advocates  of  a 
public  question  by  pouring  forth  upon  them  all 
the  venom  they  can  secrete  or  imbibe.' 

Wilberforce's  career  in  Parliament  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  for  his  constant  delicacy  was 
telling  upon  him  as  age  came  on,  and  he  was  giving 
the  active  work  of  the  cause  more  and  more  into 
other  and  younger  hands.  He  made  two  long 
speeches,  however,  in  the  House  in  the  slaves' 
interest  in  1824,  but  after  one  of  them  he  was  over- 
exhausted  and  became  seriously  ill.  He  was  able 
to  attend  the  House  and  to  speak  again  in  debate 
on  June  24,  but  the  speech,  which  ended  with 
the  words  Liberavi  animam  meant,  proved  to 
be  his  last  words  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
again  had  an  attack  of  illness,  more  serious  than 
the  last,  and  early  in  1825  he  decided,  with  much 
reluctance,  to  retire  from  Parliament.  He  felt 
that  it  was  better  for  him  to  retire  at  once,  instead 
of  waiting  till  he  was  compelled  by  utter  failure 
of  bodily  and  mental  powers,  especially  as  Abolition 
had  several  advocates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  taking  up  his  work.  He  named  Buxton 
as  his  successor,  and  applied  through  him  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds. 
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The  regret  which  was  felt  and  manifested 
by  his  friends  was  deep  and  genuine.  *  The 
prayers  of  thousands,'  wrote  one  to  him,  *  will 
follow  you  into  retirement,  and  mine  will  be  con 
tinued  among  the  rest,  that  your  valuable  life  may 
be  prolonged  to  the  latest  period  as  a  blessing  to 
your  family,  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  the  world.' 
His  own  feeling  was  one  of  humility.  *  When  I 
consider  that  my  public  life  is  nearly  expired,'  he 
had  written  a  few  months  before  his  retirement, 
'  I  am  filled  with  the  deepest  compunction  from 
the  consciousness  of  my  having  made  so  poor  a  use 
of  the  talents  committed  to  my  stewardship.  .  .  . 
Well,  it  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  that  we 
serve  a  gracious  Master,  who  giveth  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not.' 

But  Wilberforce  had  no  intention,  however,  of 
giving  up  work  altogether ;  his  mind  was  active  as 
ever,  and  he  at  first  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  up 
his  pen  again,  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  great  an 
effort.  He  spoke  of  '  the  very  long  life  '  which  had 
been  given  him  (very  long,  he  adds,  in  comparison 
with  what  his  physicians  had  thought  probable) 
as  not  having  been  duly  used,  so  that  he  was  the 
more  anxious  not  to  waste  the  rest.  Public  life 
he  now  shrank  from,  and  he  was  only  able  once 
or  twice  more  to  take  any  part  in  meetings  for  the 

anti-slavery  cause.    One  such  meeting  he  presided 
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over  in  1826,  and  another  great  assembly  of  the 
old  friends  of  the  cause  in  1830,  and  shortly  before 
his  death  he  was  persuaded  to  propose  a  motion 
against  slavery  at  a  public  meeting  at  Maidstone, 
at  which  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  fair  compensation 
being  granted,  after  investigation,  to  the  colonists 
who  should  lose  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
ended  his  speech  with  words  which  proved  to  be  a 
true  prophecy  of  the  triumph  now  so  close  at  hand — 
*  The  object  is  bright  before  us,  the  light  of  heaven 
beams  on  it,  and  is  an  earnest  of  success.'  Only 
three  days  before  his  death,  he  heard  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 


CHAPTER  V 

OTHER  INTERESTS— PHILANTHROPY 
AND  GENEROSITY 

TURNING  now  from  the  great  subject  to  which 
Wilberforce  gave  his  chief  attention,  we  shall 
look  in  this  chapter  at  some  of  the  other  public  in 
terests  and  questions  which  claimed  his  time  and 
services.  It  has  seemed  fitting  to  trace  in  some  detail 
the  course  of  the  Abolition  conflict  with  which  his 
name  is  so  closely  and  honourably  associated,  but, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  very  far  from  being 
a  man  of  one  idea,  engrossed  in  his  own  particular 
interest  to  the  neglect  of  all  others,  as  lesser  men  are 
often  obliged  to  be.  Wilberforce  could  not  with  any 
justification  have  been  stigmatized  as  a  '  faddist.* 
Stirring  scenes  were  being  enacted  in  the  Europe  of 
his  day ;  he  saw  some  of  the  most  pregnant  and 
startling  changes  taking  place  in  this  country,  in 
France,  arid  on  the  Continent  generally  which  have 
occurred  in  any  period  of  history,  and  he  followed 
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these  events  with  a  keen  interest.  When  he  first 
entered  Parliament  Lord  North  was  still  in  power, 
and  Government  was  carried  on  on  the  old  system 
of  open  bribery  and  royal  interference.  Reform  was 
as  yet  only  a  distant  prospect.  In  France  the  old 
edifice  of  royal  authority  and  noble  oppression 
was  still  standing ;  the  brilliant  court  of  Marie 
Antoinette  still  dazzled  observers  like  Burke 
with  its  chivalry  and  its  splendour:  at  that  tune 
only  mutterings  were  heard  of  the  coming  storm. 
In  a  few  years  Wilberf orce  saw  the  whole  fabric  fall  in 
ruins,  while  on  it  was  founded  the  military  despotism 
of  Napoleon,  which  seemed  likely  to  engulf  the  whole 
of  Europe  under  its  sway.  Long  before  the  end  of 
Wilberf orce's  career  this  sovereign  too  had  fallen,  and 
with  the  Revolution  had  come  such  a  change  in  old 
opinions,  customs  and  traditions,  that  the  Europe  of 
his  later  life  must  have  been  another  world  from  that 
he  had  first  known.  In  England  he  saw  a  new  era 
ushered  in,  and  after  the  long  and  exhausting  war 
had  ended  in  a  settled  peace,  the  cry  for  Parliamen 
tary  reform  grew  louder  and  louder,  until,  shortly 
before  his  death,  a  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  but  not 
until  the  country  had  been  brought  almost  to  the 
verge  of  revolution. 

Wilberforce  achieved  much  in  the  direction  of 
purifying  and  ennobling  the  tone  of  Parliamentary 
life  by  the  example  of  his  upright  life  and  disinterested 
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conduct.  To  every  great  question  which  occupied 
the  House  of  Commons  he  gave  his  conscientious 
attention,  thinking  nothing  foreign  to  him  which  had 
a  human  interest. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  on  which  he 
dared  to  speak  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  and  the  country,  was  that  of  war 
with  France.  The  Revolution  in  that  country  had 
roused  the  popular  spirit  in  England,  and  along  with 
the  general  stirring  of  thought,  and  the  high  hopes  of 
a  golden  future  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  ardent  souls, 
it  also  stirred  up  discontent  and  anarchical  feeling 
among  the  less  educated  classes.  *  Immense  pains,' 
wrote  one  of  Wilberf orce's  friends  to  him  in  1792, '  are 
now  taken  to  make  the  lower  classes  discontented 
and  to  excite  rebellion.  Paine's  mischievous  work 
on  the  Rights  of  Man  is  compressed  into  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet,  and  is  sold  and  given  away  in  profusion  . . . 
The  soldiers  are  everywhere  tampered  with ;  no 
pains  are  spared  to  render  this  island  a  scene  of 
confusion.'  All  this  rendered  the  relations  between 
our  Government  and  that  of  France  more  strained. 

Wilberforce  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  these 
popular  hopes,  and  greatly  feared  the  excesses  of 
democratic  feeling,  but  he  earnestly  deprecated  war, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  He  believed  Pitt  to  be 
anxious  to  maintain  peace,  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  war  was  imminent,  when  he  at  once  opposed  it, 
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and  would  have  spoken  against  it  in  the  House  but 
for  Pitt's  urgent  message.  He  wished  that  a  joint 
representation  of  the  Powers  should  be  made  to 
France  to  induce  her  to  keep  the  peace,  and  entreated 
Pitt  to  try  and  bring  this  about.  When  war  was 
declared  he  abstained  from  openly  opposing  the 
Government,  though  anxiously  revolving  with  him 
self  what  was  to  be  done  ;  he  still  inclined  to  peace, 
though  he  feared  this  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  turning  Pitt  out  of  office,  and  he  was  en 
tirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  Opposition.  At  the  end  of  1794  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in 
favour  of  peace,  though  it  cost  him  Pitt's  friendship 
for  the  time. 

Wilberforce's  action  was  as  unpopular  with  the 
country  and  his  friends  as  with  the  Ministry.  '  Your 
friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,'  said  Windham  to  a  lady  in 
society,  *  will  be  very  happy  any  morning  to  hand 
your  ladyship  to  the  guillotine.'  His  friends  wrote 
to  him  with  remonstrances,  and  his  constituents 
were  against  him  ;  some  of  his  strong  partizans  in 
Yorkshire  would  scarcely  speak  to  him.  The 
difference  with  Pitt  was,  to  the  credit  of  both  men, 
soon  made  up,  but  Wilberforce  still  maintained  his 
opinion,  and  a  few  months  after  he  moved  again  for 
peace,  without  success.  In  the  autumn  of  1795  he 
rejoiced  to  find  that  Pitt  was  coming  round  to  his 
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pacific  views,  but  the  increasing  disorder  and  excite 
ment  in  the  country  made  the  Government  decide  to 
pass  repressive  measures.  These  he  strongly  sup 
ported,  and  when  the  time  came  for  appealing  to  the 
country  he  took  the  lead  in  summoning  the  supporters 
of  Government  in  his  own  constituency  of  York 
shire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry. 

With  great  energy  Wilberforce  made  what  he 
described  as  a  '  forced  march '  into  Yorkshire,  in 
Pitt's  carriage  and  four  horses,  braving  the  odium  and 
danger  which  he  was  assured  he  would  again  have  to 
face  from  the  populace,  and  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  his  constituents,  who  held  an  enthu 
siastic  meeting  in  support  of  the  Government.  His 
adhesion  to  these  strong  measures  were  due  to  his 
belief  that  they  were  necessary  to  prevent  civil 
discord  and  disorder  from  becoming  general  in  the 
country.  In  1796  the  distress  caused  by  the  war 
created  a  widespread  desire  for  peace  ;  but  Wilber 
force  learnt  that  repeated  efforts  had  been  made 
by  our  Government  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
Directory  in  vain,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
preparations  were  again  made  for  resisting  a  possible 
French  invasion.  In  the  following  year  matters 
grew  worse,  and  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  marked 
perhaps  the  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 
Wilberforce  seized  the  opportunity  for  pressing 
Pitt  to  further  negotiations,  not  without  success. 
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*  They  are  now  convinced,*  he  wrote,  '  that  things 
are  in  extremis,  yet  no  apparent  sense  of  God.' 

He  followed  with  anxiety  the  mission  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  Paris,  but  the  failure  of  his  efforts 
towards  arriving  at  a  settlement  led  Wilberforce  to 
modify  his  views,  and  to  realize  that  so  long  as  the 
French  Government  maintained  their  unyielding 
attitude  immediate  peace  was  unobtainable.  He 
believed  that  our  Government  had  honestly  sought  it, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  to  blame  for  the  failure  of 
negotiations.  The  question  of  extra  taxation  now 
became  pressing.  Wilberforce  urged  members  of  the 
administration  to  set  an  example  to  the  country  by 
sacrificing  part  of  their  incomes  to  meet  the  need, 
and  he  himself  contributed  a  very  large  sum,  and 
busied  himself  in  trying  to  raise  a  substantial  sub 
scription  from  City  men.  He  supported  the  Bill  for 
Assessed  Taxes,  though  he  pressed  certain  exemp 
tions  on  Pitt,  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  which  caused 
some  ill-feeling.  *  I  sparred  with  Pitt,'  his  diary 
records,  *  and  he  negatived  several  exempting 
clauses.  I  was  much  cut  and  angry.' 

In  1799  the  Government  thought  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill  to  restrain  the  right  of  public 
meetings.  Wilberforce  supported  them  generally, 
but  warned  Pitt  solemnly  against  any  infringement 
of  religious  liberty,  and  both  in  this  year  and  the 
next  he  did  good  service  by  protesting  against  a 
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retrogressive  policy,  and  with  some  difficulty  de 
feated  Pitt's  plan.  He  supported  Pitt,  though  with 
reluctance,  in  declining  Napoleon's  offer  to  the  king 
to  treat,  believing  that  no  trust  could  be  placed  in  his 
honour,  and  at  that  stage  a  surer  peace  would 
be  gained  by  even  a  short  continuance  of  the  war. 
He  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  reactionary  policy  of 
the  Government  in  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  His  reasons  are  given  in  a  note-book  referring  to 
the  events  of  these  years  ;  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  patriots  and  statesmen  to  guard  by  every 
means  in  their  power  against  the  spread  of  Revolu 
tionary  and  Jacobin  principles,  and  that  repressive 
measures  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  dangerous 
encouragement  openly  given  to  these  principles  by 
the  Opposition.  In  1801  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed,  and  general  rejoicings  took  place.  *  God  has, 
of  His  mercy  to  this  sinful  nation,'  wrote  Wilber- 
force, '  allowed  a  suspension  of  the  work  of  death  and 
desolation.'  But  the  peace  was  short-lived,  and  in 
eighteen  months*  time  war  was  renewed,  much  to 
Wilberf  orce's  sorrow.  He  was  gradually  coming  to  see, 
however,  that  the  boundless  ambition  of  Napoleon 
made  peace  impossible,  and  he  lamented  the  vacilla 
tion  and  incapacity  of  Addington  and  his  colleagues. 
Fox  expressed  something  of  the  opinion  which  was 
gaining  ground  in  the  country,  when  he  said  of  the 
Ministry,  '  I  can't  bear  fools — anything  but  fools.* 
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Wilberforce  tried  to  urge  his  friend  Addington  to 
vigorous  measures,  and  recommended  that  appeal 
should  be  made  to  all  classes  for  volunteers,  himself 
subscribing  £500  to  the  expenses  of  such  a  force. 
The  country  looked  longingly  to  Pitt,  who  was  only 
kept  out  of  office  by  the  king's  obstinate  prejudice, 
and  Wilberforce  at  length  joined  the  Opposition  in 
voting  against  the  Government.  When  Pitt  at  last 
came  into  power  again,  Wilberforce's  attention  was 
turned  once  more  to  Abolition,  which  had  for  so  long 
been  in  abeyance. 

Another  question  which  Wilberforce  took  up  with 
great  zeal,  and  to  which  he  devoted  special  efforts, 
was  that  of  introducing  Christianity  into  our  Indian 
Empire.  This  cause,  like  that  of  the  slaves,  was 
one  which  aroused  great  opposition,  as  it  was  thought 
that  to  interfere  with  the  Eastern  religions  would 
imperil  British  interests ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  first  Indian  missionaries  went  out  in  despite  of 
the  hostility  and  scorn  of  Anglo-Indians  and  of 
many  belonging  to  the  religious  world  at  home. 
After  thought  and  consultation,  Wilberforce  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as  1793  that 
measures  be  taken  for  the  religious  advancement 
of  the  natives  in  the  British  dominions  in  India.  To 
this  end  he  proposed,  in  certain  resolutions,  that 
teachers  and  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
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primate,  and  supported  by  the  governments  of  their 
districts.  His  proposals  met  with  no  support,  and 
for  eighteen  years  nothing  was  done  to  carry  them 
out.  He  felt  very  strongly  the  inconsistency  of 
professing  the  Christian  religion  at  home  and  discoun 
tenancing  it  in  India,  and  shortly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Abolition  Bill  in  1807,  he  declared  that  to 
suffer  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East  to  languish 
under  a  degrading  superstition  was  *  the  greatest 
by  far,  now  that  the  slave  trade  has  ceased,  of  all  the 
national  crimes  by  which  we  are  provoking  the 
vengeance,  and  suffering  the  chastisement  of  Heaven.'^ 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  set  their 
face  against  the  missionaries,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1808  by  some  of  the  most  influential  of  their 
number  to  recall  them  and  forbid  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible.  The  same  year  Wilberforce  was  corres 
ponding  with  Lord  Castlereagh  as  to  the  breaking  up 
of  schools  in  Ceylon  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  and 
remonstrating  with  him  as  to  the  policy  of  exalting 
the  native  priests  and  religion  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  instructors.  But  it  was  not  until  1812, 
when  the  East  India  Company's  charter  was  again 
expiring,  that  he  was  able  to  bring  the  subject  before 
Parliament .  He  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  '  busily 
engaged  in  reading,  thinking,  consulting  and 
persuading,'  and  he  was  anxiously  trying  to  enlist 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  of  well- 
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known  philanthropists  to  create  a  strong  public 
opinion  in  the  religious  world.  He  wished  the 
Church  of  England  to  take  the  lead  in  the  question, 
fearing  that  if  the  Dissenters  took  action,  Anglicans 
would  treat  the  movement  with  indifference  or  oppo 
sition.  He  found  the  Government  not  unfavourable 
to  his  projects,  but  religious  people  were  suspicious, 
and  inclined  to  think  them  imprudent  and  dangerous. 
The  subject  came  on  in  the  Commons  in  1813,  and 
the  Government  proposed  a  mild  measure  for  estab 
lishing  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons  in  India 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  population. 
Even  to  this  there  was  opposition,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  House  was  strong  against  allowing  freedom  to 
missionaries.  The  motives  of  the  supporters 
of  the  measure  were  misrepresented,  and  the  cry  of 
coercion  of  the  natives  was  raised.  Wilberforce 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  get  an  expression  of 
feeling  from  the  country,  and  wrote  to  various  friends 
to  urge  them  to  get  up  petitions  in  favour  of  intro 
ducing  Christianity  into  India.  Witnesses  were 
examined  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  party  did  all  they  could  to  prove  the  negative 
point  that  if  missionaries  should  be  allowed  to  preach 
Christianity  as  against  Buddhism  or  Mahometanism 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  British  interests.  Wilberforce 
approached  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Grenville, 
urging  them  to  support  the  measure,  while,  outside 
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Parliament,  he  consulted  with  representatives  of 
various  missionary  societies  as  to  the  position.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  agreed  to  petition  Parlia 
ment,  and  Andrew  Fuller  and  other  Baptists  made 
common  cause  with  him.  '  This  East  Indian 
object,'  he  wrote,  'is  assuredly  the  greatest  that 
ever  interested  the  heart  or  engaged  the  efforts  of 
man.  How  wonderful  that  a  private  man  should 
have  such  an  influence  on  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  millions  ! '  His  efforts  were  success 
ful,  for  nine  hundred  petitions  were  sent  in  to  the 
House  before  the  day  for  discussing  the  question 
came  on,  when  he  supported  Lord  Castlereagh's 
resolution  with  impressive  power,  and  the  motion 
was  carried.  Later  on  the  opponents  of  the  plan 
tried  to  defeat  the  clause  which  gave  the  Directors 
power  to  license  missionaries,  but  without  success. 
The  eloquence  and  convincing  reasonableness  of 
Wilberforce's  speech  contributed  largely  to  the 
result,  and  even  his  opponents  were  obliged  to  admire 
his  ability  and  his  earnestness. 

Wilberforce's  interest  in  missions  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  great.  He  took  part  in  establishing 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1800,  together 
with  two  well-known  evangelical  clergymen,  Simeon 
and  Venn,  and  his  desire  for  the  spread  of  Chris 
tianity  abroad  was  not  a  narrow  and  sectarian  one- 
as  his  interest  in  different  societies  shows.  In  his 
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great  speech  on  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 
he  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  the  Baptist  missionary 
Dr.  Carey.  '  I  do  not  know,'  he  used  to  say, '  a  finer 
instance  of  the  moral  sublime  than  that  a  poor  cobbler 
working  in  his  stall  should  conceive  the  idea  of 
converting  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity ;  yet  such  was 
Dr.  Carey.' 

In  the  West  Indian  island  of  Hayti  or  San 
Domingo,  which  had  gone  through  many  vicissi 
tudes  during  the  French  war,  a  separate  negro 
republic  had  been  formed  out  of  part  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  island  under  one  Christophe, 
of  whom  Wilberforce  formed  a  high  opinion.  The 
negro  king  applied  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  governing  his  people,  and  he  had  given  much  time 
to  correspondence,  and  had  exerted  himself  in  trying 
to  procure  European  teachers,professors  and  surgeons 
to  aid  the  king  in  the  difficult  task  of  civilization. 
Freedom  had  been  granted  to  the  slaves  by  the  French 
Convention  in  1794,  and  the  island  seemed  to  Wilber 
force  an  excellent  field  for  showing  the  capabilities  of 
the  negro  mind  and  their  openness  to  civilization. 

Christophe  was  a  slave  who  had  raised  himself  to 
absolute  power,  and  he  wished  to  use  it  for  the 
education  and  improvement  of  his  people.  Among  his 
plans  were  the  substitution  of  the  English  language 
for  the  French,  and  of  the  Protestant  faith  for 
Romanism.  Wilberforce  applied  himself  to  finding 
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the  men  whom  Christophe  wanted,  wishing  eagerly 
that  he  could  have  gone  off  to  Hayti  himself.  *  To 
see  a  set  of  human  beings  emerging  from  slavery,  and 
making  most  rapid  strides  towards  the  perfection  of 
civilization,'  he  wrote,  '  must,  I  think,  be  the  most 
delightful  of  all  food  for  contemplation.'  He  wrote 
to  his  friends,  asking,  as  usual,their  counsel  and  help. 
He  wished  to  send  out  not  only  the  teachers  asked 
for,  but  one  or  two  clergymen  to  teach  religion,  and 
he  spent  much  valuable  time  and  hard  work  in  the 
quest.  Many  were  the  applicants,  but  few  of  them 
were  trustworthy  men,  although  the  negro  king  had 
sent  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  remuneration  for 
those  who  should  be  induced  to  emigrate.  Wilber- 
force  went  so  far  as  to  receive  in  his  own  house  the 
applicants  for  the  post,  that  he  might  judge  of  their 
fitness  during  a  few  days'  stay.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  general  only  two  motives 
induce  people  to  stay  long  in  the  West  Indies — 
*  religious  zeal  and  auri  sacra  fames.'  His  perse 
verance  did  not  meet  with  much  apparent  reward. 
The  teachers  whom  he  sent  out  did  not,  for  the  most 
part, turn  out  well;  they  could  not  stand  the  demoral 
izing  influence  of  the  uncivilized  natives,  and  those 
who  resisted  it  poured  out  their  troubles  to  him  in 
letters  which  gave  him  constant  anxiety.  No 
disappointment  however  could  check  him  until  the 
death  of  the  enlightened  black  sovereign  made  fur- 
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ther  efforts  useless,  in  1820.  *  Not  a  day  has  passed,* 
said  the  single-hearted  English  statesman  of  the 
negro  king,  *  that  I  have  not  prayed  for  him.' 

There  were  few  philanthropic  and  religious 
movements  started  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  which  Wilberforce  did  not  take  some  part.  The 
Bible  Society  had  him  for  one  of  its  sponsors  in 
1803,  when  he  recorded  that  he  and  a  few  others 
used  to  meet  on  a  dark  morning  in  the  City  and 
discuss  by  candlelight  the  foundation  of  this  great 
agency  for  spreading  Christianity.  The  society 
was  not  founded  without  much  opposition, 
but  his  genial  disposition,  quiet  judgment 
and  catholic  spirit  overcame  difficulties.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  anniversary  meeting  of  1809, 
when  five  or  six  hundred  people  were  gathered 
together,  he  says,  *  of  all  sects  and  parties,  with 
one  heart,  and  face  and  tongue.'"'  Two  years  later 
we  find  him  appealing  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
in  favour  of  a  branch  of  the  society  which  Simeon 
was  founding  at  Cambridge,  and  a  few  years  later, 
he  writes  of  '  The  Bible  Society  meeting  two  days  ago 
as  being  'the  most  interesting  ever  remembered.' 

Wilberforce's  presence  and  his  voice  were  well 
known  at  such  gatherings  as  these,  and  his  entrance 
was  always  a  signal  for  applause  from  men  of  all 
sorts  of  different  opinions.  His  speeches  on  these 
occasions  were  no  less  eloquent  and  earnest  than 
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those  he  delivered  in  Parliament,  and  though  his 
vocal  powers  were  marred  by  years  and  infirmities, 
his  musical  voice  and  graceful  diction  always 
added  to  the  effect  of  what  he  said  ;  his  oratorical 
power  indeed  seemed  the  more  striking  that  it 
came  from  one  of  so  slight  and  delicate  a  frame. 

*  Wilberforce,  sir,'  said  the  eloquent  Robert  Hall, 
'  is  a  little  creature  ;  he  is  an  ugly  creature  ;  but  look 
in  his  face,  hear  him  speak,  you  forget  it  all ;  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  love.'  In  the  religious  meetings 
which,  then  as  now,  were  held  in  London  in  May, 
Wilberforce  was  a  prominent  figure,  both  as  speaker 
and  as  a  hospitable  entertainer  of  the  strangers  who 
came  to  attend  them.  We  hear  on  one  occasion 
of  his  speaking  at  ten  or  twelve  such  meetings  in  a 
few  days.  Mrs.  Fry's  work  among  the  female 
prisoners  of  Newgate  interested  him,  and  he  took 
an  interest  also  in  foreign  works  of  philanthropy 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  longed  to  communicate 
to  foreigners  the  religious  benefits  which  England 
enjoyed.  *  It  is  one  of  the  grand  superiorities 
of  our  own  country,'  he  wrote,  '  that  it  affords  the 
most  numerous  openings  for  those  who  wish  to 
serve  or  improve  their  fellow-creatures.' 

In  1796  the  subject  of  the  London  hospitals 
and  their  abuses  had  come  under  his  notice ;  he 
at  once  investigated  the  facts,  and  on  hearing  from 
a  noted  physician  that  a  certain  well  known  hospital 
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was  in  his  day  *  an  Augean  stable,'  he  set  to  work 
to  cleanse  it,  and  gave  up  much  of  his  time,  crowded 
as  it  was  with  all  sorts  of  engagements,  to  this 
practical  work.  He  used  to  say  that  such  an  em 
ployment  was  one  of  the  most  useful  for  a  young 
man  of  means  to  take  up. 

Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  always 
ready  to  devote  it  to  charitable  purposes  with  the 
greatest  generosity.  As  early  as  1787  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hannah  More,  whose  active 
practical  charities  among  the  poor  of  Cheddar  were 
due  largely  to  his  initiative  and  his  liberality. 
Seeing  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  parish, 
which  had  no  clergy  or  teachers  in  it,  he  offered 
Hannah  More  all  necessary  pecuniary  help  if  she 
would  undertake  to  establish  schools  there.  He 
pressed  his  gifts  upon  her,  suggesting  that  they 
were  partners  in  her  enterprise,  he  supplying  the 
money  and  the  Mores  giving  *  what  is  far  more 
valuable  and  what  no  money  can  procure.*  He 
and  his  friend  Henry  Thornton  arranged  to  give 
£400  a  year  for  the  *  Somersetshire  operations,* 
and  in  sending  her  the  money,  he  wrote  :  *  You 
make  us  all  feel  pain  by  not  calling  on  us  as  freely 
for  such  pecuniary  supplies  as  may  be  wanting. 
You  are  the  mainspring  of  the  machine,  and  it  is 
your  business  to  keep  that  in  order,  ours  to  supply 
subordinate  movements.  .  .  Do  not  think  me  tedious 
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in  reverting  so  often  to  this  well-worn  remonstrance. 
When  I  was  with  you  I  saw  it  was  still  needed.' 

His  liberality  was  very  far  from  being  confined 
to  public  subscription  lists.  He  was  accustomed 
to  give  to  friends  of  small  means,  and  to  clergy 
men  and  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  need,  and 
such  was  the  extent  of  his  charity  that  when  he 
was  unmarried  he  gave  away  one  fourth  of  his  large 
income.  Many  timely  gifts  of  money  were  given 
to  young  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  positions  of 
respect  and  even  importance,  and  those  who  applied 
to  him  were  seldom  disappointed.  Some  entries 
in  his  diary  show  that  he  fulfilled  the  Scripture 
injunction  to  '  Give,  hoping  for  nothing  again,' 
such  as  the  following :  '  Lent  R.  Wells  £13,  which 
never  expect  again, — he  has  a  wife  and  six  children 
to  maintain,  and  ekes  out  a  scanty  income  by  a 
trade  in  old  clothes.'  He  was  well  known  in  London 
prisons,  where  he  used  to  relieve  deserving  debtors, 
who  were  then  incarcerated  there.  Though  doubt 
less  his  charity  was  often  abused,  he  did  not  give 
recklessly,  and  he  was  a  keen  judge  of  character. 
His  own  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  comfort  made 
him  fearful  of  becoming  selfish.  '  I  am  almost 
uneasy  about  my  house  and  furniture,'  he  records 
in  his  diary,  'lest  I  am  spending  too  much  money 
upon  it  so  as  to  curtail  my  charities.'  A  subsequent 
entry  notes  how  a  young  naval  officer,whom  he  had 
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helped  when  in  prison  for  debt,  called  to  thank 
him  some  months  after,  and  promised  him  a  sub 
scription  for  a  charity,  while  another,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  recover  an  estate,  sent  him  a  turkey. 

Not  only  was  he  willing  to  help  people  this 
way,  but  he  would  ask  the  help  of  others — 
often  a  more  difficult  task — in  their  behalf.  Thus 
we  find  him  asking  Pitt's  interest  for  a  poor  man 
of  gentle  birth,  who  had  sold  out  of  the  army  in 
order  to  pay  his  father's  debts,  a  case  which,  he 
adds,  he  had  plagued  him  about  before.  On  the 
general  principle  of  giving,  not  ostentatiously 
and  yet  also  for  the  sake  of  example,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  the  following  weighty  advice :  '  I  own 
I  have  formerly  felt  at  loss  in  adjusting  the  claims 
of  the  principle  of  letting  your  light  shine  before 
men,  with  those  of  the  opposite  one,  of  not  letting 
your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  doeth. 
Is  not  the  right  medium  first  to  purify  our  practical 
principle  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  to  give 
publicly  all  that  is  fairly  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  your  known  or  understood  fortune,  circum 
stances,  etc.,  and  what  you  may  do  in  any  case 
more  than  this  to  do  privately  ?  '  In  the  winter  of 
1807,  when  the  British  fleet  bombarded  Copenhagen, 
Wilberforce  was  concerned  to  hear  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  natives  and  the  distress  caused  by  the  war, 
and  raised  a  subscription  for  the  Danes  to  enable 
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them  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  bombard 
ment. 

But  his  generous,  large-hearted  nature  was  not 
content  with  giving  away  his  money  liberally  in 
charity  ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  time  and  trouble 
to  personal  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  We 
hear  of  his  going  from  his  social  engagements  to 
visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  own  homes,  or 
sitting  with  one  of  his  friends'  footmen  who  was 
lying  ill,  or  laying  aside  the  pressing  occupations 
to  sympathize  with  some  one  in  trouble,  or  amuse 
his  children.  He  found  time  from  Abolition  business 
to  write  a  long  letter  to  a  convict  who  was  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery,  and  to  visit 
him  and  console  him  in  his  last  days. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Wilberforce — not  a  cold, 
abstract  belief  in  dogmas,  but  a  life  of  ungrudging, 
fervent,  loving  activity,  a  life  given  up  to  the  service 
of  men.  One  great  object  which  Wilberforce 
set  before  him  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
was  the  reformation  of  the  national  morals.  The 
idea  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  society  formed 
in  1692  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  he 
felt  that  an  earnest  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  rouse 
the  country  from  the  religious  apathy  and  scepticism 
which  led  to  a  generally  low  standard  of  morals 
in  all  classes.  Wesley  had  done  much  to  stir  the 
poorer  classes,  and  it  was  Wilberforce's  ambition 
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to  do  the  same  for  the  higher  strata  of  society. 
With  this  end  he  proposed  to  form  a  society  which 
should  watch  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the 
country,  and  guard  against  its  contamination.  He 
specially  mentioned  the  evils  of  blasphemous  and 
indecent  literature, unlicensed  amusements,  drunken 
ness,  swearing,  excessive  punishments,  etc.  A  Royal 
Proclamation  against  vice  was  obtained,  and  the 
support  of  many  of  the  bishops  secured.  To 
obtain  support  he  travelled  over  the  country,  and  the 
society  soon  began  its  work,  in  checking  immoral 
publications,  etc.  No  man  could  have  been  better 
fitted  to  lead  such  a  crusade,  for  his  own  life,  private 
and  social,  was  the  best  example  of  what  he  incul 
cated — that  religion  is  indispensable  to  truest  morals, 
just  as  it  is  destroyed  by  moral  laxity.  In  this 
work  also  Wilberforce  was  associated  with  Hannah 
More,  who  published  her  Thoughts  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Great  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  raising 
the  subject,  and  a  few  years  after  she  wrote  her 
Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World. 
Her  books  were  much  read  by  all  classes,  and  to  her 
influence  has  been  ascribed  much  of  the  wholesome 
change  in  public  morals  which  took  place  after 
the  nineteenth  century  had  begun.  Along  with 
other  objects  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Manners,  Wilberforce  was  anxious  to  obtain 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  observance,  as 
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entertainments  on  that  day  were  common  in  high 
social  circles.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible 
to  invoke  the  law  for  this  end,  and  the  society 
wisely  devoted  their  efforts  to  influencing  public 
opinion  towards  securing  a  graver  observance 
of  the  day.  Wilberforce  had  very  strong  personal 
feelings  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Sunday  drilling  of  volunteers,  and  he  charac 
teristically  attacked  the  Speaker  as  to  his  Sunday 
receptions,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  inflicting 
a  personal  insult  by  his  request. 

We  have  already  seen  how  much  trouble  and 
thought  Wilberforce  gave  to  the  civilization  oi 
Hayti.  His  diary  also  is  full  of  references  to  the 
negro  settlement  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  scheme 
of  colonizing  freed  slaves  was  put  into  practical 
operation.  The  working  of  the  colony  was  difficult, 
and  gave  perpetual  anxiety  to  the  directors  at 
home.  Charges  were  at  one  time  trumped  up 
against  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  had  been  governor, 
utterly  untrue  indeed,  but  such  as  to  discredit  the 
Abolition  cause.  Most  of  the  brunt  and  worry  of 
the  company's  work  fell  on  Wilberforce  and  Henry 
Thornton. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  greater  occupa 
tions  and  interests  which  engrossed  Wilberforce's 
life.  No  ordinary  man  could  have  taken  on  himself 
the  burden  of  so  many  labours  of  so  many  different 
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kinds,  but  his  nature  was  singularly  versatile.  His 
physical  movements  were  so  quick  that  some  one 
said  he  had  the  look  of  an  angel  and  the  agility 
of  a  monkey.  He  was  seldom  still.  His  mental 
movements  were  of  a  similar  kind — he  must  always 
be  active.  He  would  seize  one  idea,  and  then 
quickly  fly  off  to  another.  But  though  he  was 
quick  to  receive  impressions,  the  amount  of  good 
work  which  he  accomplished  shows  that  he  was  not 
hasty  or  superficial.  He  was  nothing  if  not  perse 
vering  ;  and  when  he  found  a  work  to  do,  he  did  it 
with  all  his  might. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PRIVATE  AND   HOME  LIFE— FRIENDS 
AND    COLLEAGUES 

HITHERTO  we  have  spoken  of  Wilberforce 
mainly  in  his  public  capacity,  but  all  those 
who  knew  him  agree  in  remarking  the  special 
charm  of  his  home  life.  His  character  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian  shone  with  particular  lustre  in  the 
circle  of  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  busy  round 
of  public  duties,  but  no  man  more  appreciated  the 
pleasures  of  home  quiet,  which  he  was  constantly 
seeking  in  vain  during  the  most  occupied  years  of 
his  career.  He  frequently  changed  his  residence, 
largely  with  a  view  to  securing  more  rest  and  freedom 
for  intercourse  with  his  own  family.  Living  first 
entirely  at  Palace  Yard,  he  betook  himself  to 
Battersea  Rise,  in  which  suburb  he  lived  for  some 
years ;  in  1808  he  took  a  house  at  Kensington 
Gore,  with  a  large  garden  and  trees,  where  he  used 
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to  sit  and  recall  the  beauties  of  the  Lake  district 
(for  Kensington  was  not  then  as  now  a  part  of 
London  itself).  Some  of  his  friends  suggested 
his  retiring  farther  from  the  town,  but  it  was  thought 
that  a  large  house  in  a  fashionable  suburb  of  London 
would  give  him  a  certain  prominence,  *  a  kind  of 
domestic  publicity,'  as  his  brother-in-law  Stephen 
called  it,  which  would  serve  as  a  useful  example 
of  how  an  upright,  unselfish  man  might  live,  in  the 
world  and  yet  not  of  it.  In  Kensington,  accord 
ingly,  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  his  house  was 
a  centre  of  hospitality  and  kindly  offices  to  all 
who  came  in  his  way.  Sunday,  however,  he  gave 
to  his  family,  and  only  a  few  sympathetic  friends 
who  liked  what  he  called  his  *  way  of  going  on ' 
were  sometimes  asked  to  share  his  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  day  which  he  esteemed  so  highly.  In  later 
years,  when  his  Parliamentary  duties  had  to  be 
given  up,  he  retired  further  from  London,  and 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  peaceful  domestic  life 
in  the  country. 

In  his  earlier  years  Wilberforce  had  come  to 
think  that  he  should  never  marry,  but  that  public 
duties  would  engross  all  his  time  and  attention. 
This  view  he  held  until  he  reached  his  thirty-eighth 
year, when  he  met  at  Bath  the  lady  whom  he  married 
after  a  brief  engagement.  *  I  believe  her  to  be  a 
real  Christian,'  he  wrote,  '  affectionate,  sensible, 
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rational  in  habits,  moderate  in  desires  and  pursuits, 
capable  of  bearing  prosperity  without  intoxication, 
and  adversity  without  repining.'  He  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  keenly  regretted  that  his 
duties  kept  him  so  much  apart  from  her  ;  in  one 
letter  he  referred  with  regretful  approval  to  the 
Mosaic  custom  of  allowing  the  Israelites  to  remain 
at  home  with  their  newly-wedded  brides  for  a  whole 
year,  exempt  from  the  call  to  military  or  other 
public  service.  His  views  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  tie  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
remarks  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
a  friend's  daughter :  ( It  is  a  favourite  opinion  of 
mine  .  .  .  that  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  as  it 
exists  in  all  countries  where  Christianity  prevails, 
is  to  be  ascribed  that  superiority  which  is  so  marked 
in  the  European  over  the  Asiatic  natives.  The 
consciousness  on  both  sides  that  the  union  is  to  be 
for  life,  produces  effects  in  various  ways  which  are 
almost  incalculable.  ...  At  first  sight  we  observe 
something  to  admire  and  love,  but  the  more  closely  we 
inspect,  the  more  thoroughly  we  examine,  so  much 
the  more  cause  do  we  find  for  love  and  admiration.*  ^ 

To  his  children  he  was  the  most  devoted 
father,  delighting  in  their  society,  and  ever  feeling 
the  greatest  concern  for  their  welfare,  and  his 
own  high  responsibility  for  them.  He  was  indeed 
naturally  fond  of  children,  and  confessed  that  he 
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could  spend  hours  in  watching  them,  enjoying  their 
happy  confidence  and  high  spirits.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  up  his  precious  time  to  them,  and 
on  them  his  loving  gentle  spirit  expended  its  full 
force.  As  each  one  grew  up,  he  took  the  greatest 
concern  in  their  education  and  mental  growth, 
and  his  letters  to  them  breathe  this  mingled  feeling 
of  delight  and  responsibility.  *  My  own  soul,' 
he  said,  '  should  doubtless  be  my  first  object,  and 
combined  with  it  my  children.'  '  As  to  my  plan 
of  life,  I  conceive  that  my  chief  object  should  be, 
first,  my  children ;  secondly,  Parliament.'  He 
wrote  to  them  from  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties, 
letters  of  loving  advice,  and  earnest  wishes  for  their 
good.  *  I  would  willingly  walk  barefoot  from 
London  to  Sandgate,'  he  writes  on  one  occasion, 
to  see  the  change  in  the  child's  character  which 
he  desired.  He  was  especially  careful  to  have 
them  round  him  on  Sundays,  and  if  absent,  he 
devoted  special  time  to  prayer  for  his  family.  He 
watched  with  anxiety  the  tendency  of  each  child's 
character — his  special  weaknesses  and  faults,  and 
he  would  urge  the  necessity  of  conquering  them. 

The  arrangement  of  his  days,  when  away 
from  London  and  during  his  and  their  holidays, 
was  specially  made  for  them ;  the  children  took 
it  in  turn  to  read  to  their  father  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  again  after  their  family  dinner,  and  he 
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used  to  walk  with  them,  and  talk  over  their 
books  with  them,  or  read  aloud  to  them  in 
long  winter  evenings.  He  was  their  lively  play 
fellow  and  companion,  playing  cricket  with  his  boys, 
or  taking  them  out  to  London  shops  and  other 
amusements.  His  sons,  who  became  his  bio 
graphers,  record  that  none  but  his  own  family 
fully  knew  his  warm  heart  and  his  sweet  temper, 
and  they  never  saw  his  character  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  most  unguarded  privacy  of  his  home  life. 
In  his  illness,  which  necessitated  his  retiring  from 
Parliament,  he  wrote  that  the  love  of  his  family 
was  better  to  him  than  any  medicine,  and  when 
pecuniary  losses  compelled  him  to  break  up  his  own 
home,  it  was  his  great  compensating  joy  that  he 
and  his  wife  went  to  live  in  the  homes  of  their 
children.  As  a  father  he  was  wise  and  sympathetic, 
not  forcing  his  religion  upon  his  children  censoriously, 
but  seeking  to  take  part  in  their  difficulties,  interests 
and  struggles.  When  two  of  his  sons  were  at 
college  he  begged  them  to  make  him  their  confidant 
in  money  matters  as  in  all  others,  and  their 
university  examinations  he  followed  with  close 
sympathy. 

He  did  not  allow  his  love  of  home  and  of  his 
family  to  prevail  with  him  against  the  calls  of 
duty  and  public  business.  On  one  occasion  when 
obliged  twice  to  postpone  rejoining  Mrs.  Wilberforce 
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and  his  family  in  the  country  owing  to  important 
papers  which  he  was  drawing  up  for  the  Abolition 
cause,  he  wrote  telling  of  his  disappointment,  but 
adding  that  when  he  had  coolly  balanced  his  reasons 
for  going  or  staying,  and  when  he  considered  that 
his  writings  might  under  the  Divine  blessing  save 
human  lives  and  avoid  incalculable  suffering,  the 
motives  for  staying  at  his  work  prevailed.  Another 
day,  Wilberforce  was  engaged  to  speak  at  a  public 
meeting,  when  the  cold  weather  and  his  own  illness, 
in  addition  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  daughter, 
made  his  wife  and  his  doctor  urgent  in  their  en 
treaties  that  he  should  not  go  out.  He  insisted  that 
he  must  fulfil  his  promise,  and  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  where  he  spoke  with 
great  effect.  On  returning  home  his  parental 
concern  resumed  its  sway,  and  he  was  much  agitated 
until  the  comforting  news  reached  him  that  the 
child  was  better.  During  his  wife's  dangerous  illness 
in  1800,  though  he  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety, 
for,  as  he  said,  he  was  not  '  sufficiently  used  to  sick 
beds,'  he  was  so  patient  and  calm  as  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  wrote  that 
he  had  behaved  '  greatly  '  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  himself  bewailing  his  own  corruption  and 
hard-heartedness . 

Wilberforce's  relations  to  the  other  members  of 
his   family   were   consonant   with   his   tenderness 
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towards  his  wife  and  children.  To  his  mother  he 
was  an  affectionate  son,  and  though  he  seemed  to 
speak  rather  slightingly  of  her  religious  influence 
upon  his  childhood,  when  he  called  her  *  an  Arch 
bishop  Tillotson  Christian,'  he  owns  in  another 
place  that  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  the  first  im 
pressions  of  the  religion  which  was  to  be  his  stay  in 
after  years.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  on  record 
in  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  gently  to  remonstrate 
with  his  mother  on  a  fretfulness  of  temper,  which 
he  feared  was  growing  upon  her  with  years.  He  was 
constantly  in  correspondence  with  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  gave  counsel  on  religious  subjects,  and 
wrote  on  general  topics.  She  married  as  her  second 
husband  his  friend  and  coadjutor  James  Stephen, 
and  he  deeply  felt  her  loss  in  1816. 

Outside  his  family  circle  the  number  of  his  friends 
and  associates  was  legion.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  almost  magnetic  power  which  led  him  to  be  con 
tinually  surrounded  by  friends  wherever  he  went,  and 
he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  a  large 
number  of  intimates,  with  whom  he  shared  his  joys 
and  his  sorrows,  his  public  triumphs  and  disappoint 
ments,  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  *  What  a  blessing 
is  friendship ! "  he  wrote  to  Zachary  Macaulay. 
*  How  true  is  the  Psalmist's  exclamation,  "  How 
good  it  is  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  "  It  is  in 
short  a  heaven  upon  earth.'  This  power  of  gathering 
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friends  around  him  he  always  tried  to  use  for  the 
highest  ends,  and  not  for  selfish  enjoyment.  In  his 
earlier  years  we  have  seen  that  his  social  gifts  could 
have  given  him  a  place  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
interesting  society  of  London,  but  he  soon  began  to 
curtail  his  acquaintance  in  general  circles  which  he 
thought  unprofitable,  and  when  brought  into  contact 
with  gay  society  he  tried  to  give  a  tone  to  the  inter 
course  which  might  redeem  it  from  frivolity,  though 
his  letters  show  that  he  knew  great  caution  was 
necessary,  to  avoid  appearing  to  intrude  religious 
opinions.  He  watched  jealously  over  his  time,  and 
always  feared  that  the  claims  of  hospitality  and 
of  friends  might  make  him  neglect  self-discipline  and 
devotion.  '  If  on  trial  I  find  it  needful,'  he  writes 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  '  I  must  give  up  society  as  the 
right  hand  or  eye  which  it  is  my  peculiar  duty  to 
cut  off  or  pluck  out.' 

His  prominent  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
obliged  him  to  take  part  in  Parliamentary  and  other 
public  dinners,  and  his  own  house  was  always  open 
to  the  friends  of  that  or  any  other  philanthropic 
cause.  His  large  house  in  Kensington  Gore  gave 
ample  opportunities  for  exercising  hospitality,  and 
the  number  and  miscellaneous  character  of  his 
guests  was  proverbial.  '  What  extraordinary  people 
Wilberf orce  does  get  around  him  ! '  was  his  friend 
Burke's  exclamation  one  day,  and  Hannah  More 
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likened  his  ante-room  to  *  Noah's  ark,  full  of  beasts, 
clean  and  unclean.'  His  tact  and  power  of  accom 
modating  himself  to  his  company  were  shown  by 
the  popularity  of  his  dinners,  incongruous  as  the 
elements  sometimes  were  which  he  brought  together. 
It  was  not  the  profusion  or  elegance  of  his  table 
which  attracted  his  guests :  '  You  can  do  what  you 
please,'  said  one  of  his  friends  to  him  ;  *  people  go 
to  you  to  hear  you  talk,  not  for  a  good  dinner.'  In 
his  maturer  years  his  early  gifts  of  conversation  were 
enhanced  by  the  stirring  life  which  he  had  spent 
among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time,  and 
he  often  entertained  his  listeners  by  a  copious 
stream  of  anecdotes  and  recollections. 

This  busy  social  life  was  not  undertaken  by  him 
without  a  deliberate  purpose  and  the  constant  appre 
hension  of  becoming  distracted  by  it  from  higher 
things.  He  often  found  the  incessant  succession  of 
visitors  burdensome,  and  tried  as  far  as  possible  to 
abstain  from  attending  the  dinners  and  receptions 
of  society.  '  I  greatly  doubt,'  he  wrote  when 
invited  to  dinner  by  Madame  de  Stael,  '  about  the 
doing  any  good  by  dinings  out  ...  I  must  secure 
more  time  for  private  devotion,  for  self-examination, 
for  meditation  ...  I  have  been  living  far  too 
publicly  tor  me.'  After  the  dinner,  at  which 
Wilberforce  charmed  the  company  by  his  brilliant 
conversation,  he  again  wrote  regretfully  of  the  time 
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so  spent  as  intoxicating  and  unfit  for  the  sober- 
minded.  He  determined  more  than  ever  to  with 
draw  from  the  society  of  the  gay  and  irreligious,  and 
to  cultivate  a  spiritual  and  unworldly  mind. 

He  realized  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
between  what  is  allowable  and  useful,  and  what  is 
excessive  in  amusement  and  recreation.  He  rejected, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  ideal  of  the  ascetic,  and  he 
advised  others  to  take  part  in  social  intercourse, 
but  he  objected  strongly  to  the  irrational  habits  of 
society,  as  he  considered  them,  and  to  late  hours, 
and  considered  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
deadening  effect  of  even  innocent  social  and  literary 
pleasures  with  jealous  circumspection.  As  to  the 
drama,  his  prejudice  was  strong  against  it,  and  he 
more  than  once  advised  his  relatives  who  consulted 
him  to  give  up  theatre-going.  He  puts  the  whole 
question  of  amusements  on  a  broad  basis  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister : — '  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole 
current  of  Scripture  sets  against  that  disposition  to 
seek  for  our  comforts  in  the  vanities  of  life  and 
enjoyments  of  sense  which  is  too  natural  to  us 
all ;  it  directs  us  to  pleasures  of  a  more  exalted  kind, 
to  joys  of  a  superior  nature  ;  and  therefore  that 
systematic  balling  and  carding  and  concerting  is 
really  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity — observe, 
I  say,  systematic,  for  it  is  reduced  to  a  system ;  it  is 
not  an  occasional  but  a  constant  misapplication  of 
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time  and  money,  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  of 
affections.  But  then  we  are  not  to  abstain  from 
these  indulgences  which  the  world  allows  itself,  and 
value  ourselves  on  our  abstemiousness,  for  that  will 
bring  on  a  proud  and  morose  spirit ;  the  true  way 
is  to  endeavour  to  supplant  the  fondness  for  them  by 
better  things.' 

It  was  not  in  the  wide  sphere  of  society1  in  which 
Wilberforce  was  so  well  fitted  to  shine,  nor  amongst 
that  miscellaneous  crowd  of  people  who  beset  him 
for  advice  and  help — by  whom,  as  one  of  his  friends 
told  him,  he  must  always  expect  to  be  scrambled 
for — but  in  that  inner  circle  of  intimate  friends 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  intercourse 
that  Wilberforce  was  seen  at  his  best,  and  that  his 
qualities  as  a  true  friend  were  most  appreciated. 
Amongst  those  to  whom  he  confided  his  inner  feelings 
and  aims  most  unreservedly  outside  his  own  family 
were  Lord  Muncaster,  Bankes,  Hannah  More,  and 
Stephen.  With  each  of  these  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  ;  to  Lord  Muncaster  many  of  the 
most  chatty  letters  are  addressed,  and  he  gives  a 
vivid  series  of  sketches  in  them,  not  only  of  his  own 
interests  and  doings,  but  of  the  general  course  of 
public  affairs — his  impressions  of  events  and  men  in 
Parliament,  and  the  gossip  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  them  we  see  the  busy  statesman's  longings  for 
the  fresh  air  and  freedom  of  the  Lake  Country, 
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where  his  correspondent  lived,  but  we  trace  also 
the  firm  faith  and  unswerving  courage  which 
enabled  him  to  persevere  in  the  work,  often  hard 
and  difficult,  which  he  had  chosen. 

Another  friend  to  whom  Wilberforce  both  gave 
and  owed  much  was  his  early  companion,  Isaac 
Milner.  The  rough,  somewhat  stolid,  character  of 
the  latter  contrasted  strongly  with  Wilberforce's 
refined,  sensitive,  volatile  temperament,  and  supplied 
a  useful  counteractive  to  it.  He  was  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  Abolition  work,  and  constantly 
gave  Wilberforce  the  benefit  of  his  suggestions  and 
advice,  but  he  could  not  always  understand  his 
political  action.  It  is  said  that  Milner's  '  ponderous 
sense  '  (as  Wilberforce  called  it)  was  often  of  service 
at  Clapham  and  Kensington  Gore.  When  the  kindly 
host,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  crowd  of  his  guests,  Milner  would  come  in  and 
see  what  was  wanted,  and  give  the  necessary  orders 
to  the  servants  which  brought  order  into  the  chaos. 

With  Hannah  More,  Wilberforce  had  many  com 
mon  interests.  The  work  of  the  talented  sisters 
among  the  poor  of  their  native  village  was  one  after 
his  own  heart,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  he  claimed  the 
right  to  supply  the  funds  while  they  gave  the  effort. 
Hannah  More  had  come  under  the  evangelical 
influence  of  Newton,  and  thus  religious  sympathies 
as  well  as  common  philanthropic  aims  and  literary 
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tastes  drew  her  into  friendship  with  '  the  young 
gentleman ' — as  she  described  Wilberforce  in  1787 — 
*  who  has  embarked  in  the  Abolition  cause  with  the 
zeal  of  an  apostle,  and  engaged  all  my  little  interest 
and  all  my  affections  in  it.'  The  acquaintance  was 
a  life-long  one,  and  gave  rise  to  a  continuous  inter 
change  of  thought  between  the  philanthropist  in 
London  and  the  active-minded  sisters  at  Cheddar 
and  Barley  Wood. 

Wilberforce  looked  for  special  support  and  advice 
in  his  public  work  to  Bankes,  Stephen,  and  Henry  ^ 
Thornton.      The    first    was  his  confidant  on  more 
general  politics,  while  the  two  latter  were  more 
closely  associated  with  him  in  anti-slavery  work.i/ 
Stephen  always  told  Wilberforce  frankly  what  he 
thought,  both  as  to  his  own  position  and  other 
matters  ;   he  acted  when  necessary  either  as  a  spur 
to  urge  him  on  or  a  drag  to  hold  him  back.     It  was 
he  who  denounced  the  procrastination  and  half- 
heartedness  of  Pitt,  and  the  craftiness  of  Dundas* 
policy ;    he,  too,  it  was  who  advised  Wilberforce 
to  retire  from  the  too  arduous  position  of  member 
for  Yorkshire.     On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  him : 
*  A  man  has  no  right  to  be  a  husband  and  a  father**" 
unless  he  will  give  to  those  relations  an  adequate 
part  of  his  time.'     At  another  period  he  keenly., 
criticized  Wilberforce's  Parliamentary  weaknesses  : 
'  Your  great  defect  has  always  been  want  of  prepara- 
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tion  in  cases  that  demand  it,  and — with  those  who 
do  not  know  your  habits — raise  the  expectation  of  it. 
No  man  does  so  little  justice  to  his  own  powers. 
That  you  stand  so  high  as  you  do  is  because 
you  could  stand  much  higher  if  you  would — that  is, 
if  you  could  and  would  take  time  to  arrange  your 
matter.'  Such  candour  always  won  Wilberforce's 
heart,  and  on  receiving  one  such  letter  of  reproach 
he  wrote  back  :  *  Go  on,  my  dear  Sir,  and  welcome. 
Believe  me,  I  wish  you  not  to  abate  anything  of  the 
force  or  frankness  of  your  animadversions  .  .  .  For 
your  frankness  I  feel  myself  obliged.  Openness  is 
the  only  foundation  and  preservative  of  friendship.' 
So  truly  did  Wilberforce  exemplify  the  Scriptural 
proverb,  *  Rebuke  a  wise  man  and  he  will  love 
thee ! ' 

Henry  Thornton  was  another  of  Wilberforce's 
closest  coadjutors  in  public  work.  He  was  a  member 
of  Parliament,  where  he  did  good  practical  service 
without  place  or  reward,  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
Abolition.  In  private  life  he  shared  Wilberforce's 
religious  opinions,  and,  indeed,  owed  much  to  his 
example  and  influence,  and  he  took  part  with  him 
in  missionary  interests.  When  Thornton  died  in 
1815  Wilberforce  wrote  that  his  loss  was  almost 
irreparable. 

Among  others  who  enjoyed  Wilberforce's  confi 
dence,  and  to  whom  he  referred  for  their  judgment 
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and  support,  were  Zachary  Macaulay  and  Babington. 
The  latter  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  Parliament, 
whose  clear  head  and  well  disciplined  mind  Wilber- 
force  valued  highly,  while  Macaulay  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  friends  of  the  negroes,  amongst  whom 
he  spent  several  years  of  his  life  as  governor  of  the 
Black  Settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  afterwards 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  African  Institution  in 
this  country.  To  him  Wilberforce  often  turned 
for  the  assistance  of  his  pen,  in  drawing  up  reports, 
gathering  together  materials  for  anti-slavery  writings 
and  other  laborious  work,  for  his  whole  life  was  one 
of  self-sacrificing  effort.  Few  of  the  anti-slavery 
leaders  contributed  more  earnest,  patient,  un 
rewarded  service  to  the  great  cause  than  Zachary 
Macaulay. 

Of  the  friendships  which  Wilberforce  maintained 
with  his  associates  in  public  life  it  will  be  well  to- 
speak  separately,  and  especially  of  his  sincere  and 
admiring  friendship  for  Pitt.  We  have  already 
seen  how  intimate  the  two  men  were  at  the  beginning 
of  their  careers  in  Parliament,  and  how  closely  they 
were  brought  together  by  common  sympathies 
in  politics.  We  have  seen  how  Wilberforce  felt  it 
his  duty  to  stand  out  against  his  friend  on  the 
question  of  war  with  France,  though  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  opinions,  and  how  soon  the  difference,, 
which  had  for  a  time  estranged  them,  was  ended 
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as  far  as  personal  feeling  was  concerned.  On  the 
Abolition  question  Wilberforce  bore  Pitt's  delays 
and  lukewarmness  with  singular  patience,  and  was 
loth  to  blame  him  even  over  his  neglect  of  the  Guiana 
slave-trade  question.  Another  grave  difference 
of  opinion  occurred  in  1805,  when  serious  charges 
were  brought  against  the  integrity  of  Lord  Melville, 
who  was  a  member  of  Pitt's  Government.  Pitt  felt 
that  his  own  honour  was  in  some  degree  involved, 
and  thought  himself  bound  to  defend  his  colleague. 
Wilberforce  was  placed  in  a  dilemma,  for,  while 
anxious  to  avoid  seeming  to  desert  Pitt,  and  putting 
him  in  an  embarrassing  position,  he  felt  as  strongly 
as  possible  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  honour  in  public  men,  and  was  dis 
satisfied  with  Melville's  defence.  Pitt,  knowing 
nis  friend's  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
waited  anxiously  to  hear  on  what  side  he  would 
declare  himself,  and  when  he  spoke  out  boldly  in 
favour  of  strict  justice  being  done,  Pitt  felt  the  blow 
deeply.  Wilberforce  was  reproached  with  having 
inflicted  a  wound  from  which  Pitt  never  recovered, 
for  he  spoke  with  great  effect,  and  the  decision  of 
the  House  went  against  the  Government.  He 
had  not  taken  this  line  without  due  consideration, 
but  felt  it  to  be  an  opportunity  of  making  a  strong 
protest  against  breaches  of  strict  integrity  in 
positions  of  high  public  trust,  though  the  protest 
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was  very  painful  to  him.  Not  only  did  he  feel  for 
Pitt,  but  Melville  himself  had  been  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  he  absolutely  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  deputation  which  carried  the  resolutions 
against  Melville  up  to  St.  James*. 

Another  occasion  on  which  the  friendship  between 
Wilberforce  and  Pitt  was  put  to  a  severe  test  was 
when  the  latter  had  fought  a  duel  with  Tierney. 
Wilberforce  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  propose  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  immorality  of  duelling,  when  Pitt  wrote  to 
him  begging  him  to  give  up  his  intention,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  severe  reflection 
on  his  own  conduct.  Wilberforce  reluctantly  de 
cided  to  abandon  the  motion,  as  it  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  support,  though  without  any  change 
of  principle.  He  wrote  to  Pitt  to  announce  this 
decision,  and  added  :  *  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  idea  of  my  being  compelled  by  duty 
to  do  anything  painful  or  embarrassing  to  you  has 
hurt  me  not  a  little,  but  I  know  you  too  well  not  to 
be  sure  that  even  you  yourself  would  not  wish  me 
to  be  influenced  by  this  consideration  against  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience.'  The  incident  was  there 
fore  closed,  but  it  throws  light  upon  the  character 
of  both  men. 

Wilberforce  always  retained  his  high  opinion 
of  Pitt's  upright  principles  and  honour,  even  when 
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he  disagreed  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  stand  up 
for  him  when  he  thought  him  unfairly  criticized. 
He  believed  him  to  be  a  disinterested  patriot,  who 
sought,  not  place  and  power,  but  the  honour  of  his 
country.  Not  only  so,  but  he  believed  him  to  be 
*  the  most  desirous  of  spending  the  nation's  money 
economically,  and  of  making  sacrifices  for  the  general 
good,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.'  When  Pitt's 
action  with  regard  to  the  new  possessions  which 
England  had  gained  in  the  war  and  the  importa 
tion  of  slaves  into  them  laid  him  open  to  serious 
criticism,  Wilberforce  still  defended  him  against 
the  reproaches  of  his  zealous  colleagues  in  the  Aboli 
tion  work.  He  again  affirmed  his  unshaken  belief 
that  he  was  acting  with  perfect  sincerity  and  dis 
interestedness.  '  I  speak  not  this  from  the  par 
tiality  of  personal  affection.  In  fact,  for  several 
years  past,  there  has  been  so  little  of  the  eadem  velle 
and  eadem  nolle,  that  our  friendship  has  starved 
for  want  of  nutriment.  I  really  love  him  for  his 
public  qualities  and  his  private  ones,  though  there, 
too,  he  is  much  misunderstood.' 

Of  Pitt's  eloquence  and  talents,  Wilberforce  was 
accustomed  to  speak  in  equally  high  terms.  He 
considered  him  the  fairest  and  most  convincing 
speaker  in  Parliament,  and  *  the  wittiest  man  he 
had  ever  known  ' ;  while  on  the  whole  he  considered 
that  his  intellectual  powers  raised  him  on  a  level 
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above  all  his  contemporaries.  When  Pitt  died  in 
1806,  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt 
to  raise  a  subscription  to  meet  the  enormous  debts 
which  he  had  left,  and  he  spent  some  days  in  driving 
about  London,  calling  upon  merchants  and  other 
wealthy  men  to  urge  them  to  subscribe.  The  lot 
of  the  two  men  was  indeed  dissimilar.  The  one, 
on  whom  the  nation's  eyes  and  hopes  were  fixed 
as  the  only  statesman  who  could  save  the  country 
in  the  dark  crisis  of  the  French  War,  and  whose 
brilliant  talents  gave  the  prospect  of  a  glorious 
and  successful  career,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  with  his  plans  shattered  and 
his  hopes  destroyed.  The  other,  who  set  aside  the 
prizes  of  office,  rank,  and  power,  and  devoted  his 
great  talents  to  the  service  of  his  God  and  of 
oppressed  man,  lived  to  see  his  labours  crowned  with 
success,  and  died,  beloved  by  his  friends  and  his 
country,  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

We  have  quoted  Wilberforce's  judgment  of  Pitt, 
and  laid  stress  on  their  mutual  friendship,  not  only 
because  they  were  so  closely  connected,  but  because 
their  relations  clearly  bring  out  some  of  Wilber 
force's  most  marked  characteristics — his  large- 
heartedness  and  generosity,  slowness  to  judge  the 
motives  of  others,  and  fidelity  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  at  all  costs.  Wilberforce  is  often 
thought  to  have  been  a  narrow  religionist,  but  his 
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attachment  to  Pitt,  who  was  wholly  out  of  sympathy 
with  him  on  matters  of  spiritual  religion,  disproves 
this.  He  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  that  charity 
which  *  hopeth  all  things,'  *  beareth  all  things,'  and 
*  thinketh  no  evil.' 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  relations  of  Wilber- 
force  with  that  true  servant  to  the  Abolition  cause, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  for  their  connexion  has  been  the 
subject  of  unfortunate  and  little  creditable  dispute 
between  the  biographers  of  Wilberforce  and  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Abolition  Movement. 
Clarkson  was  charged  by  the  sons  of  Wilberforce 
with  having  conveyed  *  an  entirely  erroneous  idea 
of  the  Abolition  struggle '  in  his  history,  and  with 
having  unduly  exalted  his  own  part  in  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  father,  whose  services  they  accuse 
him  of  suppressing.  They  quoted  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  review  which  criticized  Clarkson's 
book  as  abounding  in  '  extravagant  egotism,'  and 
considered  themselves  justified  in  publishing  cer 
tain  letters  which  passed  between  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  which  would  have  been  better  left 
alone.  This  led  to  an  answer  from  Clarkson  in  the 
form  of  a  book  called  Strictures  on  the  Life  of  Wilber 
force,  which  led  in  its  turn  to  further  embittered 
statements  on  the  subject  from  the  biographers. 

One  of  the  points  which  was  debated  with  some 
acrimony  was  whether  Wilberforce  or  Clarkson  first 
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took  the  field  in  the  fight  against  the  evils  of  the 
slave  trade. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  which  have  given  rise  to  the  controversy. 
Clarkson,  while  still  an  undergraduate  at  Cam 
bridge,  gained  the  prize  for  a  Latin  essay  on 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  which  he  afterwards, 
on  the  advice  of  friends,  translated  and  enlarged. 
The  inquiries  which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  his 
essay  led  him  to  serious  thought  and  anxiety  on  the 
evils  of  the  slave  trade,  and,  after  consideration, 
he  was  induced  by  Granville  Sharp  and  other 
prominent  Abolitionists  to  undertake  the  work  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  way  in  which 
the  trade  was  carried  on.  This  task  involved  con 
stant  travelling  and  hard,  disagreeable  work,  which 
exposed  him  to  much  odium  and  even  danger, 
but  Clarkson's  heart  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
for  the  cause,  and  he  worked  unsparingly,  collecting 
evidence  and  information,  until  his  health  gave  way. 

He  is  often  referred  to  by  Wilberforce  and  his 
friends  as  one  of  the  *  white  negroes  '  who  was  always5^ 
ready  to  undertake  the  drudgery  connected  with 
the  cause,  and  Bentham  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter 
to    Wilberforce    as    'your    journeyman    labourer 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  slave  trade.*    When  Clark-1'' 
son's  health  broke  down,  a  subscription  was  raised 
to  recoup  him  for  what  he  had  spent  on  the  work, 
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and  Wilberforce  wrote  that  he  had  expended  a 
great  part  of  his  little  fortune,  and  *  though  not, 
perhaps,  very  prudently  or  even  necessarily,  yet 
I  think,  judging  liberally,  that  he  who  has  sacrificed 
so  much  time  and  strength  and  talents,  should  not 
be  suffered  to  be  out  of  pocket  too.'  Clarkson  was 
sent  on  the  fruitless  embassy  to  Paris  in  1789  to  try 
and  stir  up  the  Amis  des  Noirs  and  induce  the 
French  Government  to  take  up  the  question  of 
Abolition,  and  his  unwearied  efforts  and  high  motives 
in  sacrificing  himself,  his  time,  and  his  money  to 
the  less  conspicuous  departments  of  the  work  were 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  He  little  merited 
the  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  received  from 
the  biographers  of  Wilberforce.  His  political 
opinions  were  advanced  and  strong,  and  Wilber 
force  and  other  Abolitionists  more  than  once 
regretted  this,  as  they  brought  odium  on  the  society 
and  gave  a  possible  handle  to  the  enemies  of  order. 
In  1815  Clarkson  published  his  History  of  Abolition, 
which  dealt  mainly  with  his  own  part  in  it,  though 
describing  at  some  length  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  agitation  of  the  question.  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  a  critique  of  the  book,  speaks  of  the 
author's  solicitude,  '  even  to  anxiety,'  to  point  out 
the  merits  of  his  coadjutors,  and,  later  on,  of  Clark- 
son's  *  evident  personal  affection  for  Wilberforce.' 
That  Clarkson  was  impetuous,  and  made  mistakes, 
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is  more  than  probable,  and  the  letters  to  Wilberforce 
quoted  by  his  sons  show  that  his  zeal  sometimes 
outran  his  discretion.  But  the  language  of  Wilber 
force  about  his  colleague  shows  that  there  was  no 
ill-will  between  them,  and,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
struggle,  they  met  with  mutual  regard.  At  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
in  1830,  Clarkson  proposed  that  their  '  great  leader  ' 
should  take  the  chair,  and  Wilberforce  replied  that 
he  could  not  have  been  called  to  it  by  any  person 
more  dear  to  him  than  his  valued  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Thomas  Clarkson.  He  referred  further 
to  the  days  '  when  we  began  our  labours  together, 
or  rather  when  we  worked  together,  for  he  began 
before  me.'  These  words  show  that  the  contention 
of  Wilberforce's  biographers  that  their  father's 
active  interest  in  Abolition  was  earlier  than  Clark- 
son's  was  not  correct,  and  this  is  further  shown  by 
dates  and  letters  and  other  words  of  Wilberforce. 

The  controversy  seems  to  have  been  as  uncalled 
for  as  it  was  unseemly,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
ill-judged  than  to  draw  invidious  distinctions 
between  two  devoted  and  honoured  workers  in  a 
great  cause,  who  each  took  the  part  which  was  best 
suited  to  his  character  and  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LOVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY— READING 
AND  CORRESPONDENCE— AUTHORSHIP- 
LAST  YEARS 

WE  have  seen  that  Wilberf orce's  delicate  state 
of  health  and  inability  to  stand  the  pressure 
of  the  many  claims,  Parliamentary  and  otherwise, 
which  were  made  upon  the  representative  of  York 
shire,  induced  him  in  1812  to  resign  that  seat,  and 
to  accept  the  offer  of  a  seat  at  Bramber.  The 
demands  made  upon  him,  however,  were  still  great, 
and  at  length  his  life  of  constant  hard  work  and 
assiduous  attention  to  public  duties  obliged  him 
to  think  of  leaving  Parliament  altogether.  In 
1823  he  gave  up  much  of  his  anxious  work  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause  to  others,  owing  to  weak  eyesight 
and  loss  of  memory,  and  he  was  unable,  as  of  old, 
to  keep  up  his  large  correspondence.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year  he  tells  Hannah  More  that  he  not  is 
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allowed  even  to  open  his  own  letters,  much  less  to 
hear  them  read,  and  that,  owing  to  the  solicitude 
of  his  family,  he  is  *  completely  animalized — 
eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  and  airing  and 
exercising,  as  the  main  business  of  life.'  Another 
attack  of  illness  following,  he  was  sent  by  his  doctor 
to  Bath,  and  instead  of  returning  to  London  he 
took  a  cottage  at  Uxbridge  Common,  where  he  was 
able  to  live  in  seclusion.  Before  long  it  appeared 
that  he  could  not  safely  resume  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  doctor  and  his 
friends,  he  resolved  with  very  great  reluctance  to 
retire.  His  humility  made  him  regret  leaving  so 
much  work  undone,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  led 
him  to  believe  that  his  place  would  now  easily  be 
filled.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  sons  : 
*  It  is  to  me  almost  like  a  change  of  nature  to  quit 
Parliamentary  life,  all  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  formed  into  habits  during  a  course  of  almost 
forty-six  years.' 

In  a  letter  to  another  friend  he  spoke  feelingly  of 
hoping  to  see  from  another  world  the  development 
and  fulfilment  of  the  plans  and  the  labours  which 
he  had  begun  in  this.  Soon  after  he  gave  up  Parlia 
ment,  he  bought  a  small  property  at  High  wood  Hill, 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  London,  where  he  hoped 
to  enjoy  quiet  and  rest  in  the  country  such  as  he 
had  never  known  before.  Till  his  house  was  ready 
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for  him  he  occupied  himself  in  paying  visits  to  his 
many  friends,  or  receiving  visits  from  them  in  his 
cottage.  Thus  his  time  was  pleasantly  used,  for  all 
his  friends  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of  him  now 
that  he  was  free,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  re 
newing  old  associations,  contentedly  declaring  that 
he  was  now  '  no  politician.'  He  gave  much  time 
to  reading  and  reviews,  and  such  novels  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  enlivened  his  spare  hours.  In  con 
versation  he  was,  as  ever,  genial,  witty,  and  enter 
taining,  and  constantly  indulged  in  House  of 
Commons  stories,  and  recollections  of  his  long  life 
there.  But  owing  to  his  infirmities,  he  felt  the 
weight  and  feebleness  of  old  age  sooner  than  many 
(for  he  was  not  yet  seventy),  and  wrote  of  himself 
as  a  bee  that  had  lost  its  sting.  Public  meetings 
he  now  would  not  face,  and  he  shrank  from  appear 
ing  much  in  society.  He  never  could  give  up  taking 
some  part,  were  it  only  a  small  one,  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  his  advice  and 
supervision  were  always  given  in  the  questions  that 
came  up  for  special  comment  and  for  settlement. 

In  1826  he  took  possession  of  his  new  house 
at  Highwood  Hill,  which  he  occupied  until  heavy 
pecuniary  losses  obliged  him  to  reduce  his  establish 
ment  and  to  make  a  home  with  his  sons.  A  journey 
through  his  native  county  of  Yorkshire  brought 
back  many  recollections,  both  cheerful  and  sad. 
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He  was  beginning  to  feel  how  many  of  his  old  friends 
and  associates  had  passed  away.  *  My  friends,' 
he  wrote  to  Hannah  More,  '  are  daily  dropping 
around  me.  The  companions  of  my  youth,  then 
far  stronger  and  more  healthy  than  I  was,  are  worn 
out,  while  I  still  remain.'  His  impression  of  the 
county,  through  every  part  of  which  he  travelled, 
was  to  make  him  feel  more  than  ever  how  important 
was  the  position  which  he  had  occupied  as  its  mem 
ber  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  from  the  first 
greatly  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  rural  charms 
of  his  new  residence,  which,  though  within  easy 
distance  of  London,  was  quite  out  of  the  bustle 
and  rush  of  the  town,  and  now,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  he  enjoyed  the  freedom  and  sense  of 
independence  which  an  Englishman  is  supposed  to 
feel  in  his  own  house.  The  garden  was  his  delight, 
and  he  liked  to  wander  about  its  sheltered  walks, 
noting  the  beauties  of  the  season  and  of  the  flowers, 
and  pointing  them  out  to  the  less  observant  eyes 
of  others,  often  stopping  to  take  some  favourite 
author  from  his  pocket  and  read  out  some  well- 
loved  passage.  His  friend,  Mr.  Harford,  describes 
his  happy  disposition  and  overflowing  cheerfulness 
at  the  time  of  his  seventieth  birthday  :  *  No  cares, 
no  repinings  appear  to  have  any  place  in  his  mind. 
Instead  of  recurring  to  the  great  part  which  he  has 
acted  in  public  life  with  self-complacency  or 
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appearing  desirous  of  fixing  attention  upon  him 
self,  his  whole  deportment  bespeaks  an  entire  self- 
renunciation — a  deep  and  unfeigned  humility — 
blended  with  a  cordial  kindness  and  a  lively  play 
fulness  which  are  truly  endearing.  His  mental 
powers  continue  vigorous  as  ever,  and  the  flow  of 
his  conversation  is  unceasingly  attractive.*  He 
was  never  idle  even  in  these  later  days  of  his  life, 
but  he  apportioned  his  time  and  occupations  strictly 
and  by  method.  Thus  he  rose  early  and  devoted 
something  like  an  hour  and  a  half  to  private  prayers, 
reading  and  meditation.  To  this  practice  he  adhered 
all  through  his  busy  career,  and  he  would  urge  its 
value,  or  rather  its  necessity,  on  all  who  wished  to 
lead  a  true  religious  life.  We  constantly  find  how 
jealously  he  guarded  this  sacred  time  from  intrusion, 
even  in  the  days  most  crowded  with  public  duties 
and  engagements. 

After  dressing  he  used  to  be  read  to,  either  by  one 
of  his  children,  or,  in  later  days,  by  a  regular  reader 
or  any  friend  who  would  do  this  office.  At  half-past 
nine  his  custom  was  to  have  family  prayers,  after 
which  he  would  stroll  for  some  minutes  at  least  in 
the  garden  before  his  breakfast.  In  Parliamentary 
days,  the  breakfast  hour  had  been  his  great  time 
for  meeting  friends  and  guests  of  all  sorts,  and  was 
fixed  late  for  this  reason,  and  because  his  duties 
kept  him  up  to  a  late  hour  at  night.  Conversation 
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flowed  freely  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  was  often 
continued  long  after,  with  congenial  friends  ;  then 
he  retired  to  his  study,  to  his  books  and  his  pile  of 
correspondence.  This  habit  of  being  occupied  and 
always  intent  on  some  object  made  him  pity  the 
idle  and  those  who  could  pass  hours  of  precious 
time  in  mere  vapid  conversation,  and  neither  loss  of 
sight  or  increasing  infirmities  changed  his  active 
disposition,  though  he  gladly  escaped  from  the  tur 
moil  and  publicity  of  his  busiest  years.  In  the 
afternoon  he  would  again  spend  some  time  among 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  after  a  siesta  he  was 
ready  once  more  for  a  conversation  which  would 
sometimes  last  all  the  evening,  or  for  reading  aloud, 
after  which  he  often  took  up  his  pen  again  until  a 
late  hour.  He  always  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  the  country,  and  was 
ever  glad  when  he  could  leave  the  bustle  of  London 
for  *  the  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade '  which  har 
monized  so  well  with  his  gentle,  contemplative 
character.  He  not  only  loved  and  appreciated 
scenery  but  was  a  close  observer  of  natural  objects — 
of  spring  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  leaf  and  tree  or 
the  song  of  birds,  as  his  letters  show.  In  one  letter, 
addressed  to  Hannah  More,  he  asks  to  come  and  see 
her  and  '  explore  the  woods  before  the  nightingales 
shall  have  left  them.'  He  loved  travelling  in  a 
picturesque  country,  when  he  revelled  in  the  sights 
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and  sounds  that  met  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  out 
ward  scenery  seemed  to  call  out  the  inward  powers 
of  his  mind  in  response  to  it — a  rich  store  of  know 
ledge  and  of  anecdote.  In  his  love  of  the  country 
he  used  to  say  he  was  '  of  the  very  opposite  taste 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  preferring  the  0  rus,  quando  te 
aspiciam  to  the  high  tide  of  sentiment  at  Charing 
Cross  or  the  Strand.'  Another  time  he  spoke  of 
the  comfort  of  an  English  cottage  in  somewhat 
idealizing  terms  :  *  It  is  delightful  to  think  how 
many  there  are  in  this  country  who,  though  having 
no  title  to  personal  security  from  the  extent  or 
importance  of  their  possessions,  are  so  completely 
guarded  in  their  little  nooks  and  tenements  by  the 
power  of  the  law  that  they  can  enjoy  undisturbed 
every  comfort  of  life  as  securely  as  the  first  peer  in  the 
land.'  In  looking  round  on  the  glories  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  on  every  side,  he  said  that 
he  could  sympathize  with  Paley's  exclamation, 
*  After  all  it  is  a  happy  world.*  He  appreciated  not 
only  '  the  pure  air  of  the  sea-shore  and  the  downs 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  many  coloured  tints 
and  venerable  oaks  and  picturesque  hollies  of  the 
New  Forest,'  but  the  simple  spring  delights  of 
violets  and  primroses  in  his  Middlesex  garden,  which 
objects  he  said  '  should  surely  call  forth  in  the  coldest 
bosom  warm  aspirations  of  grateful  and  admiring 
praise.'  He  felt  strongly  how  powerful  are  the 
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corrupting  social  and  moral  influences  of  a  great 
city  like  London,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  as 
a  townsman  is  apt  to  do,  the  innocence  and  sim 
plicity  of  country  life.  In  the  summer  of  1809 
it  gave  him  excessive  pleasure  to  spend  some  months 
in  Cowper's  Northamptonshire  country  at  a  quiet 
parsonage  which  he  took  for  his  family  near  Newport 
Pagnell.  He  exulted  in  this  retirement,  so  superior, 
in  his  mind,  to  the  luxurious  parks  and  mansions 
of  the  great,  and  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  his 
friend  Lord  Muncaster :  *  I  must  own,'  he  writes, 
'  that  from  my  earliest  days,  I  never  passed  a  par 
sonage  in  at  all  a  pretty  village  without  my  mouth 
watering  to  reside  in  it.  .  .  .  The  best  of  this  place 
is  that,  though  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
no  other  beauties  than  those  of  peaceful  rural 
scenery,  yet  we  are  near  the  scene  of  Cowper's 
rambles,  and,  devoted  as  I  am  to  Cowper,  the  idea 
of  treading  in  his  track  is  not  a  little  delightful. 
It  is  quite  classic  ground  to  me,  and  I  shall  read 
both  his  prose  and  his  verse  here  with  a  double 
relish.'  This  deep  fondness  for  a  quiet  country 
life  was  not  that  of  the  recluse  who  selfishly  shuns 
the  society  of  his  fellows,  nor  of  the  idle  man  who 
escapes  from  the  claims  of  the  busy  world  to  an 
undisturbed  life  of  ease,  but  of  one  who  devoted  his 
life  to  toilsome  work  in  all  the  stress  and  strain 
of  a  public  career,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty, 
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and  who  was  ready  to  *  spend  and  be  spent '  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  '  We  must  remember,' 
he  said,  to  one  of  his  children  who  wanted  him  to 
buy  a  house  beside  the  lake  of  Grasmere,  '  that  we 
are  not  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  admire  pros 
pects  and  to  enjoy  scenery.  We  have  nobler 
objects  of  pursuit.  We  are  commanded  to  imitate 
Him,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.  .  .  .  Now  and  then,  when  we  need  rest 
from  severe  labours,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to 
luxuriate  in  such  lovely  spots,  but  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
a  return  to  duty.' 

Wilberforce  was  a  great  reader,  and  loved  books. 
His  enjoyment  of  them  was  so  real,  that  in  earlier 
life  he  feared,  with  characteristic  conscientiousness, 
that  they  might  become  a  snare  to  him,  by  dis 
tracting  him  from  his  devotions  and  from  practical 
work.  He  accordingly  allotted  a  special  time  to 
general  reading,  distinguishing  the  time  given  to 
solid  standard  works  from  that  allowed  to  books 
*  for  minor  attention,'  novels,  plays,  etc.,  which 
did  not  need  much  mental  application.  He  loved 
to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  the  old  masters,  as  well 
as  to  follow  the  course  of  contemporary  literature 
and  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  extracting  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  a  book  from  a  rapid  examination  of  its 
pages.  He  maintained  his  literary  appetite  after 
his  eyesight  had  grown  feeble  and  he  had  to  employ 
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a  reader,  and  his  criticisms  on  books  were  no  less 
pointed  in  his  later  years.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  poetry,  of  which  he  could  repeat  long  passages. 
Cowper's  tone  of  mind  and  style  was  congenial  to 
him,  and  we  have  seen  with  what  admiring  venera 
tion  he  regarded  his  memory.  Wordsworth  also 
must  have  been  a  favourite,  and  he  records  in  his 
diary  the  pleasure  he  had  in  meeting  the  poet  at 
his  own  house  in  Kensington,  as  well  as  at  the  Lakes. 
He  read  Scott's  novels,  as  they  came  out,  with 
intense  interest,  though  he  regretted  their  having  so 
little  moral  or  religious  object.  *  They  remind 
me,'  he  said,  '  of  a  giant  spending  his  strength  in 
cracking  nuts,'  and  his  deep  religious  feeling  over 
came  his  literary  judgment  when  he  said,  '  I  would 
rather  go  to  render  up  my  account  at  the  last  day 
carrying  up  with  me  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  than  bearing  the  load  of  all  those  volumes, 
full  as  they  are  of  genius.'  His  comments  on  the 
different  Waverley  Novels  are  frequent,  and  he  sums 
them  up  as  being  *  useful  as  the  works  of  a  master 
in  general  nature,  and  illustrative  of  the  realities 
of  past  life.'  Scott's  poems  he  admired  unreservedly. 
His  taste  for  books  was  not  that  of  a  student  who 
becomes  absorbed  in  study  for  its  own  sake,  but 
rather  that  of  one  who  reads  for  the  sake  of  the 
matter  to  be  found  in  books,  to  be  stored  up  and 
turned  to  good  account  in  due  time.  His  quick 
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perceptions,  lively  imagination  and  active  brain 
gathered  mental  good  and  information  from  all 
kinds  of  books — history,  philosophy,  poetry  and 
fiction.  So  we  find  notes  in  such  books  as  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  Southey's  writings,  Moore's 
Life  of  Byron,  and  the  novels  and  reviews  of  the 
time.  His  criticism  of  Gibbon  is  interesting :  *  He 
is  an  extraordinary  man.  Coxcomb  all  over,  but 
of  great  learning  as  well  as  very  great  show  of  it. 
He  has  the  merit  also  of  never  declining  a  difficulty. 
But  his  style  is  abominably  affected,  and  perfectly 
corresponds  with  Lord  Sheffield's  account  of  his 
mode  of  composition,  and  then  his  paganism  is 
vastly  more  confirmed  than  that  of  Tully,  or  any 
other  of  the  old  school.'  That  he  found  time  for 
books  and  general  reading  at  all  is  a  wonder,  when 
we  consider  how  engrossed  he  was  in  pursuits  so 
absorbing  as  the  conduct  of  the  Abolition  campaign 
in  Parliament.  His  correspondence  was  very  wide, 
and  his  post-bag  of  enormous  bulk.  His  letters 
to  friends  contain  constant  references  to  the  mass 
of  correspondence  to  which  he  had  to  devote  his 
holiday  hours.  '  They  become,'  he  complained, 
*  an  unspeakable  plague  to  me.  They  form  my 
chief  occupation,  and  I  must  contrive  some  means 
of  lessening  the  time  spent  on  them ;  for  there  is  no 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  no  exercise  or  improve 
ment  of  talents.'  Yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
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rightly  break  his  correspondence  off,  for  it  resulted 
not  so  much  from  his  being  a  member  of  Parliament 
as  to  his  having  the  character  of  never  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  those  who  stated  their  several  sufferings. 
He  refers  jocularly  to  the  different  remedies  which 
his  friends  prescribed,  but,  although  he  very  fre 
quently  refers  to  the  immense  amount  of  time 
consumed  in  writing,  he  felt  that '  so  much  suffering 
would  in  each  case  be  produced  by  my  not 
answering,  compared  with  the  trouble  it  costs,  that 
I  know  not  how  to  abstain.'  His  letters  and  corres 
pondence  were  in  truth  of  a  most  miscellaneous  char 
acter.  Besides  those  which  were  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Abolition  cause  and  other  public 
questions,  he  had  letters  from  constituents  to 
answer,  and  letters  from  mere  acquaintances  and 
from  strangers  asking  for  help,  sympathy  and 
advice.  We  meet  with  letters  to  persons  who  asked 
his  advice  on  such  subjects  as  the  management  of 
their  children,  fears  for  their  sons,  distress  in  trade, 
the  relations  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  religious 
difficulties,  or  on  more  trivial  matters.  His  letters 
to  intimates  stand  on  a  different  category,  and 
display  the  depth  of  his  sympathy,  his  lively  fancy 
and  playful  wit,  in  a  very  attractive  light. 

'  Letter  writing,'  he  considered,  *  like  conversation, 
should  be  a  transcript  of  the  thoughts  for  the  hour 
in  which  one  has  the  pen  in  hand,'  and  his  easy 
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natural  style  gave  a  charm  to  his  letters  which  we 
can  appreciate  even  in  reading  them  now.  But 
while  he  described  public  events  and  the  Parlia 
mentary  talk  of  the  day  with  a  light  and  vivid 
touch,  he  never  indulged  his  correspondents  with 
gossip  or  mere  tittle-tattle.  He  had  a  great  fear 
of  unguarded  speech,  and  especially  of  gossip 
connected  with  religious  matters. 

'  Good  people,'  he  wrote  once,  '  are  not  always 
prudent  people.  The  vices  of  the  tongue,  to  speak 
honestly,  are  far  too  little  regarded  ...  I  myself 
have  had  this  truth  often  enforced  on  me.  A  public 
man  of  sixty-one  and  a  half,  for  thirty  years  an 
intimate  of  a  prime  minister,  must  be  incurable  if 
he  is  a  babbler.'  Another  remark  on  the  same 
subject  is  well  worth  quoting :  *  I  love  to  make 
people  like  each  other  better,  and  I  often  regret 
the  tattling  system  which  prevails  so  generally,  and 
from  which  I  grieve  to  say  many  of  whom  it  would 
be  uncharitable  not  to  think  favourably  on  the 
whole  are  nevertheless  not  exempt.  .  .  .  It  is  indeed 
a  striking  instance  of  our  natural  self-deception 
that  persons  who  would  quite  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  committing  most  of  those  crimes  which  are  con 
demned  in  the  word  of  God,  think  little  of  the  vices 
of  the  tongue  .  .  .  Certainly  the  great  evil  of  what 
is  called  the  religious  world  is  chatter ation? 

Some  reference  must  be  made  to  Wilberforce  as 
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an  author,  and  especially  to  his  work  on  Practical 
Christianity.  This  was  the  book  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  for  his  other  works  were  chiefly  published 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  1807,  he  pub 
lished  a  Letter  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
addressed  to  the  Yorkshire  freeholders,  and  in  1823 
a  manifesto  on  the  state  of  the  West  Indian  slaves. 
The  full  title  of  his  book  on  Practical  Christianity 
shows  the  intention  with  which  it  was  written.  It 
purported  to  be  '  A  practical  view  of  the  prevailing 
religious  system  of  professed  Christians  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  country,  con 
trasted  with  real  Christianity.'  His  main  aim  in 
writing  it  was  not,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  *  to  con 
vince  the  sceptic,'  but  *  to  point  out  the  scanty  and 
erroneous  system  of  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of 
orthodox  Christians,'  and  to  show  them  a  better  way. 
We  have  already  referred  to  what  was  per 
haps  his  original  motive  for  writing  the  book. 
Living  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  general  society, 
amongst  men  and  women  of  high  position  and  great 
abilities,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  set  before 
them  his  own  attitude  towards  religion,  and  to  make 
his  religious  aims  and  objects  clearly  known  in  a 
way  which  the  courtesies  of  society  would  never 
give  him  opportunity  to  do  verbally.  He  feared 
not  letting  his  light  shine  before  men ;  by  writing 
this  book  he  felt  that  he  unburdened  his  conscience 
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and  delivered  his  message,  and  his  own  prominent 
position  in  Parliament  and  society  gave  him  the 
hope  that  he  might  gain  the  attention  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  mix.  The  central 
point  of  the  book  is  the  neglect  of  vital  religion 
by  those  who  professed  its  tenets,  in  favour  of  a 
conventional  and  lifeless  adherence  to  outward 
observances,  of  which  they  know  not  the  power  or 
the  inner  meaning.  The  author  attempted  to  show 
how  useless  such  a  religion  was,  which  was  founded 
on  no  due  sense  of  sin,  or  of  the  all-importance  of 
salvation  through  the  Divine  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  point  out  the  power  of  the  doctrines 
which  Christians  profess,  when  applied  practically 
to  the  common  duties  of  life. 

The  book  was  intended  neither  for  theologians,  nor 
for  students,  but  as  a  practical  appeal  to  the  men  of 
his  own  day  to  throw  aside  the  husk  of  convention, 
and  to  penetrate  to  the  kernel  of  true  spiritual  re 
ligion.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  straightforward  style, 
and  though  sometimes  diffuse,  as  the  later  speeches 
of  Wilberforce  were  said  to  be,  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  writer's  exhortations  compel  atten 
tion.  He  expounds  no  new  theories,  and  indulges 
in  no  speculative  discussions  of  the  philosophy  of 
belief — his  purpose  was  strictly  practical,  and  he 
wished  to  show  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  all  their  simplicity,  firmly  believed 
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and  faithfully  carried  out,  were  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  the  time.  The  book  cost  him  much 
careful  study  and  searching  of  his  own  heart  during 
the  intervals  of  his  Parliamentary  work,  and  occupied 
him,  in  all,  more  than  three  years  and  a  half.  Some 
of  his  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  publishing, 
and  the  publisher  regarded  him,  he  said,  as  an 
'  amiable  enthusiast.'  As  he  put  his  name  to  the 
work,  the  publisher  thought  they  might  *  venture 
upon  500  copies,'  but  the  demand  for  religious 
books  was  small. 

The  book  came  out  on  April  12,  1797,  and  in 
a  few  days  it  was  out  of  print,  and  five  editions 
were  called  for  within  six  months  !  It  had  passed 
through  fifteen  editions  in  1826,  in  England  alone, 
and  it  was  translated  into  five  languages.  Wilber- 
force  met  with  congratulations  from  all  sides  on  its 
success,  both  from  friends  and  strangers.  Its 
timeliness  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result, 
as  the  desolating  storm  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  but  just  passed  over  the  country,  and  its 
influence  had  been  very  widely  felt  in  England  in 
the  uprooting  of  old  principles  and  the  overthrow 
of  old  beliefs.  The  well-known  principles  of  the 
author,  his  hatred  of  Jacobinism  and  his  notorious 
benevolence  of  spirit  made  his  book  to  be  extensively 
read.  By  the  extreme  Anglican  party  he  was 
indeed  criticized  as  *  betraying  an  adherence  to  a 
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sect  whose  religion  is  usually  overtinctured  with 
enthusiasm,'  and  by  others  also  as  somewhat  too 
sectarian  and  fanatical,  but  their  objections  were 
to  be  expected,  and  Wilberforce  cared  nothing 
for  them.  He  valued  very  highly  the  approval  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Porteus  and  John  Newton,  who 
wrote  their  thanks  to  him  in  strong  terms,  and  his 
more  intimate  friends  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
commendations.  '  I  cannot  help  saying,'  he  told 
Newton,  *  it  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  to  have 
published  what  I  may  call  my  manifesto;  to  have 
plainly  told  my  worldly  acquaintances  what  I  think 
of  their  system  and  conduct,  and  where  it  must  end. 
I  own  I  shall  act  in  my  Parliamentary  situation 
with  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  hitherto.' 
Such  statesmen  as  Burke  and  such  divines  as 
Dr.  Chalmers  expressed  their  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness  for  the  book.  The  latter  wrote  to 
him  in  1828,  expressing  his  prayerful  desire  that 
Wilberforce  might  long  be  spared :  *  May  you 
still  have  many  days  of  rest  and  of  rejoicing  on 
the  borders  of  heaven.  And  may  that  book  which 
spoke  powerfully  to  myself,  and  has  spoken  power 
fully  to  thousands,  represent  you  to  future  genera 
tions,  and  be  the  instrument  of  converting  many 
who  are  yet  unborn.' 

The    closing    years    of    Wilberforce's    life    were 
marked  in  a  specially  high  degree  by  that  happy 
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state  of  contentment  and  of  exuberant  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  which  characterized  him  throughout 
its  course.  He  was  not  free  from  heavy  and  painful 
trials,  but  the  foundations  of  his  happiness  lay  very 
deep,  and  were  unassailable  by  outward  commotions. 
Whilst  he  lived  at  Highwood  he  took  into  his  house 
one  or  two  young  men  in  whom  he  was  interested, 
undertook  the  cost  of  their  education  and  training, 
and  gave  up  his  time  when  they  spent  their  holi 
days  at  Highwood  to  cultivating  their  minds  and 
training  their  characters. 

In  1828  he  began  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  he 
had  formed  some  years  before  of  building  a  church 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  nearest 
church  was  three  miles  distant.  Difficulties 
appeared  in  the  way,  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
opposed  the  scheme  vehemently,  and  imputed 
interested  motives  to  Wilberforce,  who  was  about 
to  build  the  church  at  his  own  expense  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  many 
months  the  matter  dragged  on  and  caused  him  much 
worry  and  pain,  and  owing  to  further  legal  delays 
the  chapel  was  not  opened  for  public  worship  until 
after  his  death.  About  the  same  time,  money 
troubles  began  to  press  upon  him.  His  great 
liberality,  both  open  and  secret,  had  prevented 
him  from  saving  money,  nor  had  he  attempted 
this ;  he  had  lived  up  to  his  income,  so  that  when 
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about  this  time  heavy  losses  befel  him,  after  he 
had  devoted  a  portion  of  his  capital  in  his  son's 
interest  to  an  unsuccessful  enterprise,  he  was 
obliged  to  retrench  his  style  of  living,  and  to  leave 
his  home  at  High  wood  Hill.  But  even  this  severe 
trial  did  not  shake  his  gratitude.  Writing  in  1831 
he  says : 

*  I  am  bound  to  recognize  in  this  dispensa 
tion  the  gracious  mitigation  of  the  severity  of 
the  stroke.  It  was  not  suffered  to  take  place 
till  all  my  children  were  educated,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  placed  out  in  one  way  or  another ;  and 
by  the  delay  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  I  are  supplied 
with  a  delightful  asylum  under  the  roof  of  two 
of  our  own  children.  And  what  better  could  we 
desire  ?  ' 

Very  soon  after  leaving  his  house  he  had  the  grief 
of  losing  his  only  surviving  daughter.  Though 
deeply  feeling  her  loss,  he  spoke  of  her  happy  end 
as  being  a  '  source  of  comfort  and  joy  to  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  and  myself  as  long  as  we  live,'  and  his 
language  was  still  that  of  thankfulness.  '  We  are 
in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  am  sure 
no  one  has  hitherto  had  such  reason  as  myself  to 
say  that  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all 
my  days.'  Under  the  new  arrangement  he  and 
his  wife  divided  their  time  between  their  two  sons, 
who  were  both  clergymen,  one  of  them  in  the 
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Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  other  near  Maidstone, 
and  who  opened  their  homes  for  their  parents' 
residence. 

Wilberforce  now  felt  that  they  were  '  moored,'  as 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  *  in  our  latter  days,  in  the  peace 
ful  haven  which  we  enjoy  (after  all  my  tossings  during 
my  long  and  stormy  voyage  in  the  sea  of  politics).  .  . 
relieved  from  all  the  worry  of  family  cares,  and  wit 
nessing  the  respectability,  usefulness,  and  domestic 
happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  us.'  His  life  was 
quiet,  but  well  occupied  in  devotional  and  general 
reading  and  happy  intercourse,  while  he  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  beauty  of  the  country.  On  his 
seventy-second  birthday,  he  wrote  that  he  was 
'becoming  yearly  more  stiff  and  crazy,'  but  he 
was  unaffectedly  thankful  for  an  absence  of  pain 
ful  diseases,  and  that  old  age  came  upon  him  so 
peacefully. 

Though,  of  course,  taking  no  part  in  public 
agitation  against  slavery,  he  still,  like  an  old  war- 
horse,  scented  the  battle  from  afar,  and  followed  the 
course  of  events  with  active  interest.  At  the  end 
of  1832  he  wrote  to  Buxton,  his  successor  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  about  the  slave  trade  of  foreign 
nations,  explaining  that  his  thoughts  on  that  subject 
had  excited  him  into  *  such  an  internal  heat '  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  *  lessen  the  intensity  of  the 
flame  by  imparting  a  measure  of  it '  to  him.  At 
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the  opening  of  the  following  year  he  wrote  to 
Macaulay  congratulating  him  on  reaching  the 
year  in  which  the  slave  trade  would  probably  receive 
a  mortal  wound  and  the  West  Indian  slaves  be 
emancipated.  His  health  was  now  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  his  mind,  cheerful  still,  was  more 
entirely  directed  to  serious  subjects.  His  unselfish 
and  charitable  nature  shone  out  as  brightly  as 
ever.  Speaking  one  day  of  differences  of  opinion, 
sectarian  or  otherwise,  he  said  :  '  Oh,  when  we 
really  believe  a  man  to  be  serving  God,  I  delight  in 
trampling  on  all  these  little  points.' 

He  went  in  May,  1833,  for  two  months  to  Bath, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  waters  might  again 
prove  restorative,  as  they  had  done  so  often  before, 
and  in  July  he  came  up  to  London  to  consult  a 
doctor.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  kindness  of 
friends  who  came  to  see  and  inquire  after  him.  *  I  do 
declare,'  he  said,  *  that  the  delight  I  have  in 
feeling  that  there  are  a  few  people  whose  hearts 
are  really  attached  to  me  is  the  very  highest  I  have 
in  this  world,  and,  as  far  as  the  present  state  is 
concerned,  what  more  could  any  man  wish  at  the 
close  of  life  than  to  be  attended  by  his  own  children 
and  his  own  wife,  and  all  treating  him  with  such 
uniform  kindness  and  affection ! '  He  felt  that 
his  end  was  close  at  hand,  and  described  himself 
to  a  friend  as  feeling  '  like  a  clock  which  is  almost 
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run  down.'  On  the  evening  of  July  23  the 
Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  read  for  a 
second  time  in  the  Commons,  and  the  news  was 
brought  to  the  dying  veteran,  who  had  had  a  strong 
presentiment  that  his  life  would  last  long  enough 
to  witness  this  triumph.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2Qth  he  peacefully  died. 

A  numerously-signed  letter  was  sent  to  his  family, 
bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  members  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  requesting  that  Wilber- 
force  might  receive  the  last  honour  of  burial  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  funeral  took  place  a 
few  days  later,  attended  by  a  procession  of  great 
Parliamentary  officials  and  others  of  high  rank, 
including  the  royal  Duke  of  Gloucester.  More 
striking  still  was  the  general  mourning  of  the 
people  of  London  and  the  respect  shown  to  his 
memory  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States,  especially  among  the  coloured  population 
who  owed  him  so  much.  The  reverence  shown 
to  Wilberforce  by  the  public  was  indeed  no 
new  thing.  He  said  of  himself  that  the  pub 
lic  treated  him  as  if  he  were  '  some  great 
person.' 

Walking  up  a  steep  narrow  street  one  day  at  Bath 
he  saw  a  carter  savagely  ill-treating  a  horse  which 
had  fallen  in  trying  to  drag  up  a  heavy  load  of  coals. 
Wilberforce  quickly  stepped  forward  to  intervene, 
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horrified  at  the  man's  cruelty,  when  the  burly 
carter  turned  on  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  and 
would  have  struck  him  had  not  his  mate  stopped 
him,  and  whispered  who  the  gentleman  was.  In 
a  moment  the  man  was  softened  ;  his  look  of  rage 
changed  to  one  of  reverence,  and  he  apologized 
to  Wilberforce  for  his  rude  violence. 

In  person  Wilberforce  was  spare  and  frail-looking, 
with  a  nervous,  fidgety  manner,  and  as  he  grew 
older  his  figure  became  bent  and  almost  deformed, 
while  his  head  drooped  forward  on  to  his  chest. 
Like  the  great  Apostle,  *  his  bodily  presence  was 
weak,'  and  he  had  all  through  life  to  contend  against 
a  delicate  constitution,  and  constant  ailments  and 
infirmities.  But  he  had  an  indomitable  spirit, 
which  triumphed  over  these  obstacles  and  won 
for  him  a  name  which,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  wrote  in  1808,  was  *  already  sanctified 
and  immortalized  in  the  memories  of  all  good  men.' 
His  real  greatness  was  not  intellectual  but  moral, 
and  his  title  to  fame  consists  not  in  his  eloquence 
nor  his  Parliamentary  tact,  not  even  merely  in 
his  persevering  advocacy  of  a  noble  cause,  but  in 
the  unselfish  consecration  of  all  his  powers  to  the 
highest  use.  This  it  was  which  gave  him  the 
subtle  but  very  real  influence  to  which  his 
epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  refers,  when  it 
says  of  him  that,  living  in  an  age  fertile  in  great  V 
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and  good  men,  he,  more  than  others,  fixed  the 
character  of  his  time,  and  that  to  his  great  nat 
ural  talents  he  '  added  the  abiding  eloquence  of  a 
Christian  life.' 
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